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Agricultural. Science—Its Position and 
Prospects in America. 


An Address by Dr. M.G. ELLZEY, before the Farmers’ 
Convention of Baltimore County. 

I suggest to you a few thoughts and reflections 
upon the subject of Agricultural Science—its 
position and prospects in America. It is impos- 
sible to attempt exhaustive treatment of so great 
a subject in a brief essay. 

First, we will define the true scope of agricul- 
tural science, and then pass in review the great 
agencies upon which we have relied, and must 


rely, to bring up agriculture from the position of 
a rude art to the foremost position among the | . : , “ . 

. aA - . S | System of agric t i) ‘al science 
scientific pursuits of men, where it belongs. | ~ agricultural and of medical science. 


These agencies are: 1, the press. 2, the col- 


leges. 3, State experiment stations and depart- | 
ments. 4,the national department. 5, agricul- | 


tural societies. 
Agriculturai Science. 
The notion has widely prevailed that agricul- 


tural science is a kind of chemistry, mainly con- | 
sisting of analyses and recipes. The original | 


works upon the subject were called “Agricul- 
tural Chemistries.” 

We now begin to perceive that agriculture 
rightly understood is a very complex art, based 
upon a concrete science. I mean by that, a 
science made up of parts and parcels, facts and 


principles, of many different sciences, wrought | 


together with a homogeneous body of knowledge, 
systematically arranged with a view to its utili- 
zation in practical farming. Medicine affords 
an excellent basis of comparison, for it too is a 
complex practical art, based upon a concrete 


science, made up of parts and parcels of many | 
sciences, wrought together with a homogeneous | 


body of knowledge, systematically arranged 
with a view to its utilization in the practice of 
medicine. Let us have patience, my friends,ard 
try to get at what we mean by agricultural 
science. Do not try to go somewhere with only 
the faintest notion of where we are trying to go. 
Be assured that agricultural science is something 
greatly more than a kind of chemistry. I appre- 
hend that if any of us had the small-pox we 
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should not send for a chemist to analyze our 
pustules and give us a recipe, and I apprehend if 
we did the chemist would not come. We should 
comprehend and he would comprehend that 
medicine is something more than a kind of 
chemistry ; yet a physician wholly ignorant of 
chemistry could scarcely avoid poisoning not a 
few of his patients. The truth is that chemistry 
is neither agriculture nor medicine, but it is the 
pure science most important to both. It occu- 


| pies the same relation to the scientific concrete 
| that the gas tar does to the pavement concrete. 


The farmer, like the physician, deals with living 
organisms—plants and animals. You need not 
be surprised then if we find the same sciences 
contributing to the formation of a comprehensive 


What is it that the scientific farmer wants to 
know? He wants to know how plants feed and 
how they grow, and how animals feed and how 
they grow, and how they reproduce their kind. 


| A mere chemist is very apt to know nothing 


about those things. In order to know how plants 
feed and how they grow we must know first 
what they feed on, and then what they feed 
with; we must know what organs they have for 


the absorption of their food, and how they ab- 


| sorb it, and what they do with it to make veg- 


etable tissue out of it. We must know the 
structure and the functions and uses of all the 


| different parts or organs of plants; we must 


know their anatomy and their physiology. So 
of animals. ; 

John Doe wants to make butter for the Balti- 
more market. Twothings are necessary—a cow 


;and her rations. The chemist can analyze the 


ration and give a recipe, but he cannot analyze 
the cow, nor tell John Doe how to make her. 
In order to judge well of a milch cow he must 
know all about the history of breeds and the 
breeding of families; the structure and functions 
and mutual relations to each other, and to the 
various parts of the different sorts of food, of all 
those parts of the cow concerned in the conver- 
sion of corn meal and bran and clover hay into 


| “gilt-edge” butter. A scientific farmer, then, 


must know besides chemistry, animal and veg- 
etable anatomy and physiology. Chemistry, 
anatomy, physiology! Why they teach them at 
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the medical colleges! Yes, truly, and they will 
have to teach them at the agricultural colleges, 
too, before they come to be of any account. 
Those who have set up to teach agricultural 
science have been trying to go somewhere with- 
out knowing where they wanted to go. There 
is scarcely any science which does not contribute 
facts and principles to the concrete of which a 
true science of agriculture is and must be com- 
posed. They who have written of the subject 
have failed to comprehend it in its true light. 
The whole subject of the conversion of the pro- 
ducts of the earth into animal products is ig- 
nored, yet it is the leading branch of the busi- 
ness. pt then, that agricultural science is a 
concrete science, arranged with reference to its 
utilization in the practical art of culture, and in 
the live stock business in all its branches. The 
contributing sciences are chiefly chemistry, anat- 
omy, physiology, botany, zoology, mineralogy 
and geology. Latin, Greek and transcendental 
mathematics contribute nothing to it. 

But what is the ultimate end of agricultural 
science? Is it not to teach men how they may 
devise a sysTEM of farming adapted to the sit- 
uation in which they may be placed, which shall 
im practice yield a living profit, while instead of 
exhausting it shall improve the land? That is 
the kind of agricultural science I am trying to 
talk about. To carry forward that sort of 
science in agriculture, I have said, we depend 
mainly on the press, the colleges, the experiment 
stations and departments, clubs and socicties. 

Agricultural Journalism. 

If we compare the leading journals of agri- 
culture with those of medicine, (and I am in a 
position to do that intelligently,) we shall find 
that the scientific articles of the former are gen- 
erally fully equal in merit to those of the latter. 
It is not to be denied, and I do not deny that 
both contain much trash. But I do say that the 
merit of our best agricultural journals is of a 
very high order, and it is very certain that they 
have outgrown the idea still prevalent about the 
colleges, departments and stations, that agricul- 
tural science is only a sort of chemistry. They 
have hitherto done far more than these institu- 
tions in leading the public mind to a comprehen- 
sion of what a true agricultural science is or 
ought to be. But when we come to standard 
works we find medical science possessed of a 
boundless wealth of literature of this class, of 
the very highest type of ability, whereas agricul- 
tural science is in this respect completely sterile. 
We have a very few works of merit on special 
topics, but not one even pretending to attempt a 
comprehensive view of the subject. 

It is now likely that a decade will do more for 
us in this direction than all time has done here- 
tofore. As soon as we have acreditable standard 
literature affairs will assume a new aspect. It is 
indeed remarkable that the periodical literature 
of agriculture has achieved so brilliant a posi- 
tion, so far in advance of a standard literature, 
or of schools or colleges worth a cent. 


Agricultural Colleges. 


I come now to the colleges. You already per- 
ceive that I have no great opinion of them. I 
have no purpose to deal out to them any unfair 
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or malicious criticism. When I say that they 
have failed to meet public expectation, I say sim- 
ply what everybody knows. They have been for 
the most part agricultural colleges only in name 
—that everybody knows. Undoubtedly radical 
mistakes have been made in their organization 
and management, or they could not have been in 
the outcome so bad and so worthless for the pur- 
poses for which they were designed, as, undoubt- 
edly, they have been. Now,whyis this? First, 
their endowment has been insufficient. It takes 
a great deal of money to run a school of applied 
science, and most of the agricultural colleges 
have had very little. A school of agriculture is, 
or ought to be, a school of applied science, or it 
will and must be something worse than nothing. 
Now our American agricultural colleges for the 
most part certainly have not been schools of ap- 
plied science, and therefore it is true that they 
have been for the most part something worse 
than nothing. Has anybody tried to make them 
schools of applied science? I think not; for no 
one seems to have known or thought they ought 
to be schools of that sort. Look at the schools 
of medicine: superb, well nigh perfect, as they 
are. There is no modern educational institution 
which can compare with a first-class medical 
college. I say that deliberately, and I know 
what I am taiking about. I say it again, there is 
no modern educational institution which can 
compare with a modern medical college, in the 
perfection of its methods, or the excellent results 
of its work. There is no other school which 
sends out graduates so fit to enter upon the life- 
work for which their school-work is, or ought to 
be, preparatory. Why this great difference? 
Why do the medical colleges stand first among 
modern schools, and why do the agricultural co}- 
leges stand last, and a great way behind those 
that stand next to last? In the first place, medical 
colleges are managed, and their teaching work is 
done by Doctors. Not by M. A’s, D. D’s, LL. 
D’s—who, if they know little of medicine, know 
far less of farming as a business or a science. 
They know nothing of agriculture at all, and 
care less for it. How can they teach it? The 
knowledge which pertains to the Master of Arts 
course of our universities is of less use about a 
school of applied science, and especially of ag- 
ricultural science, than almost any other im- 
portant knowledge within reach of the human 
mind. To puta man of purely literary culture, 
and with no practical experience of affairs, at the 
head of an agricultural college is a flagrant 
abuse of common sense. It is this very folly 
which has ruined the reputation of so many gen- 
tlemen, and destroyed so many promising enter- 
prises, and gone so far towards bringing contempt 
upon scientific agriculture itself. If John Doe 
knows nothing about agricultural science, cer- 
tainly he cannot teach Richard Roe anything 
about it. It is universityism in the common 
schools which has made such a mess of primary 
education. Itis universityism in the agriculture! 


colleges which has made of them something 
worse than nothing ; whereas, universityism has 
been kept out of the medical colleges, and there- 
fore they are a success. 

Furthermore, politics have cast a blight upon 
these colleges, as they have been run and oper 
I am not going 


ated as a part of the “machine.” 











to discuss political or partisan questions here, 
but 1 am going to say that politics have ruined 
these colleges. No man can deny that who 
knows the truth. Endowed by pubiic funds, the 
Managing Boards have been selected by the Gov- 
ernor of a State, by and with the “courtesy of the 
Senate.” So the Board is itself a political body. 
The methods of the mene being thus thrust 
under the very foundations of the so called agri- 
cultural schools, “Fadum inceptu, fedum exttu.” 
Those acquainted with the Latin will recognize 
in “fedum” a strong term, but not too strong for 
American politics. Foul in origin, nasty in out- 
come. Poiitics are to colleges what dead flies are 
to the ointment of the apothecary. So the Man- 
aging Boards have been made up of lawyers, 
political ex-parsons, (with sore throats,) news- 
paper editors—of all science quite ignorant; old 
stump speakers—more ignorant still; possibly 
one farmer, with political aspirations, thrown in 
for the name of the thing. 

I have known more than one Professor of Ag- 
riculture who had no rational conception of what 
agricultural science was; who could not name 
nor tell the nature and qualities of one sort in 
ten of the common grasses of the field: nor tell 
a Dutch cow from aShort-Horn; analyze a sam- 
ple of gypsum; nor tell the difference between a 
thoroughbred horse and a Morgan; nor why 
ploughing land wet enough to puddle the clay 
injured it. Those professors were political ex- 
pedients. The majority of the Managing Boards 
should always be composed of enlightened agri- 
culturists. The faculties should be composed 
exclusively of scientific men. Latin, Greek and 
transcendental mathematics should be expelled 
from the premises. The President should be: 
ist.—A man of sense. 2d.—A man of business 
experience and capacity. 8d.—A man of general 
scientific information and special reputation in 
some branch of science. This President sliould 
be suffered and required to run the school, for it 
is not possible to compose any Board of Visitors 
who can do that. If the President fails, require 
him to vacate and put in one who will not fail. 
Do not make a political ex-parson the President, 
for “having put his hand to the plough and look- 
ing back, he is not fit.” 

The model farm should be organized and 
equipped for the purpose of illustrating a prac- 
tical system of scientific agriculture, and the best 


and most advanced and improved modern imple- | 


ments and methods of culture. In connection 
with it and tae laboratory, under the direction 
of first-class talent, a thoroughly modern exper- 
iment station should be conducted. 

As to manual labor, none of it. If I had to 
erect a monument to Folly, I would make it a | 
half time manual labor school, so called, where 
no work was done; where none of the teachers | 
knew how to work. The curriculum mainly 
Latin, Greek and transcendental mathematics. | 
A little soldiering thrown in for good measure. 
An annual oration by an effete old stump 
speaker, who never did a stroke of work in his 
life, on The Dignity of Labor. And call that | 
thing an agricultural college! An agricultural | 
college isno more than a medical college, a place | 
to maul or a place to dig. It is not a place, on 
the one hand, to learn A. B. C., nor, on the other, 
to learn Latin and Greek. It is a place to learn 
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agricultural science, or it is, as I have said, and 1 
say it again, worse than nothing. The common 
school is the place for A. B.C. If you want to 
learn A. B. C. go there, or let your mother teach 
you. The university is the place to learn Latin, 
Greek and transcendental mathematics and mor- 
al philosophy ; if you want to learn them go 
there. If you want te learn soldiering or sailor- 
ing go to West Point or Annapolis. If you 
want to learn agricultural science go—God knows 
where! If there is an agricultural college in 
America, go there! Some day we shall have 
agricultural colleges. It can not now be long 
first; then will follow in due time a standard 
literature, and then agriculture will come to be 
known as a scientific pursuit. After that it will 
be plain sailing. 


Agricultural Experiment Stations and 
Departments. 


The fundamental idea of agricultural exper- 
iment stations is a good one. The inductions 
upon which the general propositions of the 
science depend need verification. Seldom, as 
yet, do the general principles of the science rest 
upon particular facts accepted on all hands.— 
Our science is yet in its formative stage. Each 
experiment, repeated tests, verifications for par- 
ticular localities, afford ample scope for the great- 
est activity in original research. Long years, 
yea, centuries will yet elapse before all is com- 
plete. The stations have for the most part con- 
fined themselves too much to laboratory work. 
They have in so doing, in my judgment, made a 
capital mistake. The mere routine analyses of 
commercial manures has occupied some of them 
mainly or exclusively, and they have amused 
themselves, and perhaps others, by publishing 
every now and then a list of their analysis and 
valuations of manures. Now, inasmuch as the 
value of these articles depend on the form in 
which their valuable constituents exist, as well 
as upon their relative quantities, and, further, 
inasmuch as no method is known whereby 
the actual source of the nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid these articles contain can be deter- 
mined, therefore it is plain they cannot be valued 
from the data furnished by analysis. But if the 
actual values can not be determined, it is foolish 
to say the comparative values can be. If the 
actual values of each of three substances are 
known, their comparative values are also known. 
But if No. 1 may be worth two, four, six or eight 
dollars, and if No. 2 may be worth three, five or 
seven, and No. 3 may be worth seven or ten dol- 
lars, what may be the comparative values of the 
three? But how does it actually work in prac- 
tice? Let us refer to Bulletin No. 49, Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station, and see 
what we there shall find. We find eleven samples 
of commercial fertilizing stuff analyzed and vai- 
ued. We find everyone of them valued higher than 
they are sold by the manufacturer. Foursamples 
of horn, fish scrap and dried blood are valued at an 
average excess over their selling price of $9.41 
per ton, greatest excess $13.71 per ton. Five 
samples of ground bone; average excess $11.91, 
greatest excess $23.44. Two samples of potash 
salts; average excess $6.57, greatest excess 
$6.91. Now, my friends, what is to be said of a 
system which yields results so fallacious, so mis- 
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leading in the hands of the ablest agricultural 
chemist of America? Is that a proper basis for 
the enactment of legal restraints and the build- 
ing of bureaus? I tell you it is mainly a game 
of poor puss wants a corner. Analysis does 
furnish data upon which gross frauds may be 
detected. But I deny that it furnishes data from 
which correct, or approximately correct, valua- 
tions may be obtained. It is not by deceptions 
and false pretenses that agricultural science can 
be advanced. There is plenty of legitimate work 
for the stations, and more than they can by any pos- 
sibility do without going into any such business 
asthis. As long as their main efforts are directed 
abortively towards the regulation of the trade in 
fertilizers, their legitimate and proper work, the 
advancement of agricultural science, will and 
must be neglected. It is a perfectly absurd and 
ridiculous thing to call a chemical laboratory in 
the heart of a city an agricultural experiment 
station. The pretence that field experiments are 
of no value in the determination of agricultural 
problems put forward by chemists or by analyses, 
who may or may not be chemists, is the most 
obvious foolishness. It is only by field experi- 
ments that the deductions of the laboratory can 
be put to the test of verification. The experi- 
ments and results of the laboratory are sugges- 
tive, the experiments and results of the field are 
decisive. Co-operating thus they are capable of 
great achievements; at variance and strife they 
do no good, and only serve to confuse the judg- 
ment of our learned men, and bring science into 
contempt. The only true model of a real agri- 
cultural experiment station in the world is the 
experimental farm of Mr. J. Lawes at Rotham- 
stead, England. In the model farms of the agri- 
cultural colleges we have the embryos of similar 
stations for most of the States. When fertilized 
with the germs of a little common sense they 
will begin to develop into something of some 
account. 

Hitherto we all know what the average college 
farm has been. A sink hole for money. A car- 
cass to be battened on by local rings. A place to 
carry out the whims and follies of politicians, and 
printers, and lawyers, and ex-parsons, and stump 
speakers, and demagogues, and dead beats; each 
and every of whom knows precisely “what the 
farmers want.’ Whenever “a fellow of that kid- 
ney” begins to “know what the farmers want,” 
you may swear to it that he wants something 
himself. Born hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, these farmers will persist in elevating and 
honoring those who despise them. I say that the 
coilege farm is usually a curiosity in the way of 
an example of scientific agriculture. No system 
of agriculture is illustrated by it. No trace of 
any system of any sort is discoverable in its 
management. It costs about four thousand dol- 
ars a year upon an average to run it at random 
in a manner and style far below the practice of 
the good farmers of the neighborhood, illustrating 
nothing but extravagance, and jobbery, and folly, 
Is it not a pity that some man of sense, and in- 
fluence an scientific reputation, cannot be found 
to take hold of one of these concerns and show 
the people what it is that they have been trying 
todo? Some day that will happen. What the 
laboratory is to the teaching of chemical science, 


that the college farm ought to be to the teaching ' 
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of agricultural science. The very obvious propo- 
sition that the department of practical scientific 
agriculture should be separate from experimental 
culture does not seem to have occurred to any- 
body. What is the use of agricultural science as 
taught in the lecture room, but to demonstrate a 
system of farming upon scientific principles to 
be practicable and profitable? And what is the 
use of the model farm but to exhibit such a sys- 
tem in practical operation, a teaching example 
to the public? Unless a man is capable of devis- 
ing and explaining such a system, he is not fit to 
be the President of an agricultural school—cer- 
tainly he is not a competent Professor of Agri- 
cultural Science. It is indubitably certain that 
if there be any class of men more ignorant than 
all others of all such things, it is the class of that 
peculiar culture implied by the degree, “ Master 
of Arts.” It remains for the farmers to demand 
that these institutions shall be taken out of the 
hands of incompetent men and placed upon a 
proper footing. They can do it if they will do 
it, and if they won't do it they can only blame 
themselves. They have the majority of votes. 
The national statistics show undisputably that 
the agriculture of this country is an universal 
system of spoliation and plunder, and ruin of the 
national domain; devastating the inheritance of 
posterity, and sapping the foundations of national 
power and prosperity. This thing is done in 
ignorance rather than in malice, and it is the 
office of agricultural science to fasten public at- 
tention upon the evil and demonstrate the rem- 
edy. It is surely true that agricultural science is 
something greatly more then a lot of analyses 
and recipes. If it cannot establish that a system 
of farming is practicable, which will afford the 
farmer a living, without destroying the value of 
the soil, it is unworthy of attention by a man of 
sense. What is this generation, boasting of the 
splendor of its achievements and the glory of its 
civilization, doing? Go down to that horrible 
pit, the Baltimore basin, and smell the noisome 
stink that poisons the air, and reflect that year 
by year and every year we are sending to waste, 
through the water closets and sewers of the 
cities, millions upon millions of dollars worth of 
the fertility of our soils. The earth beneath our 
palatial houses is reeking with rottenness and 
filth; the air about them deadiy with poisonous 
contagions and miasms, and the water we drink, 
and wherein we wash and cook our food, “smells 
rotten and tastes fishy,” does it? I should say it 
did. “Contains organic matter” is the polite way 
the chemist puts it. Aye, my friends, the mean- 
ing of that is that in these hot days the water of 
your great cities is foul and thick with festering 
filth, mainly composed of the drippings from the 
water closets. ealthy, do you say? Do you 
say our cities are healthy? Do you know that 
of every one hundred children born therein, not 
far from fifty die before they are five years old. 
Yet in the well known Stamford patent carbon 
process we have an easy and safe method of re- 
covering this wealth for our soils, disposing of 
this poisonous filth, by the effectual process of 
destructive distillation or cremation; without a 
| bad smell or a miasm anywhere from the closet 
| to the finished product, ready for gee 2 to 
| the crops; and money may be made out of the 
whole transaction, yet with owl like solemnity 
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our Boards of Health, our Sanitary Commissions, 


meet and raise committees, and dissolve; our 
agricultural societies meet, and discuss, and sep- 
arate, and things go on as they were. Nothing 
stands in the way of this great reform but the 
inherent laziness and nastiness of mankind, 
backed up by the unmeasurable ignorance of the 


average American politician and public man of 


every thing which he ought to know. I have 
spoken too long, and I have left myself little 
time to speak of the 


National Agricultural Department. 


Of that department the first thing that I think 
it worth while to say is that it has been hitherto 
of no account. Of the present Commissioner I 
do not wish to speak any evil. Iam a southern 
man; a democrat of the democrats; after the 
most straightest sect, 1am a democrat. General 
Le Duc is on the other side to all that. In my 
composition is no blarney. I am a downright 
plain man, who neither hesitates nor fears to 
criticise public men and public measures, and 
having no axe to grind, equally disregard the 
smiles and frowns of the great. I think that 
General Le Duc is the best Commissioner the 
Department ever had, but the organization of the 
Department is so defective, and the appropriation 
so small that no man can do much with it until 
it is reformed and properly supported. Again, 
then, why do not the farmers let their represent- 
atives in Congress know that this thing has to be 
done? To remove the Commissioner and all the 
experts of the Department at the end of every 


four years, when they can only have begun to be 
broken in to their duties, is to insure that the 
Department will never be worth anything to the | 
people of the country, and will never, as it ought 


to, be the lead in agricultural development. If 
agriculture and commerce need Cabinet Minis- 
ters, as some think, give them each one, abolish- 
ing that non-descripi, the Interior, and disencum- 
bering the Treasury of its absurd connection 
with trichinosis and murrain. But in connec- 
tion with the Agricultural Department give us, 
nevertheless, a great National Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, with a permanent chief and 
scientific corps, with ample funds and sufficient 
land at the seat of Government to make all need- 
ful and useful experiments, both with regard to 
breeding, feeding and rearing animals, and in 
every improved method of culture, and the prac- 
tical workings of improved implements. This 
station should not lack funds to employ any 


scientific man in the world, who might be nec- | 


essary to its purposes. The State colleges, en- 
dowed by federal funds, should be corresponding 
and contributing stations. Such would be an 
establishment commensurate with the dignity of 
the foremost and most progressive of modern 
nations. 
only to every remote community in this great 
country, but throughout all lands inhabited by 
civilized man. 


Societies such as I have the honor to address 
have done and are doing a great work in the 


cause of agricultural improvement, of which I | 


cannot now take time to speak. 
The last topic I suggest to ‘your notice, in a 
few brief words is 
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Its vast usefulness would extend not | 


Co-operation. 


Thoughtful, earnest, dignified, unselfish co-op- 
eration between all who desire to see the light of 
exact, tested, verified knowledge, that is of scien- 
tific knowledge thrown upon the line of progress 


| of this great pursuit, so that in the face of the 


intense and all-pervading competition of modern 
life it may so improve its methods and systema- 
tize its practice, as to obtain with precision the 
greatest and promptest possible returns for 
money, labor, skill, time, invested, without im- 
pairing, but on the contrary improving, the per- 
manent investment the soil. Co-operation alone 
can lead us to that grand achievement. Co-oper- 
ation between press and colleges, departments, 
stations and societies. Co-operation between 
people and their representatives and public ser- 
vants. Co-operation between the learned man 
of science and the unlearned man of practice ; 
between the capitalist and the laborer. Thus, 
and not otherwise, can agriculture be promptly 
advanced to its rightful position, foremost among 
the scientific pursuits of men. 

Each helping each, 
Skilled countless hands shall work forever; 
For naught its power to strength can teach, 

Like emulation and endeavor. 
Thus linked the master to the man, 

Each in his RIGHTS shall each revere ; 
And while we march in freedom’s van, 

Scorn the lewd rout that dogs the rear. 


Ensilage. 


A paper written by Caas. K. HARRISON, of Baltimore 
Co., for and read before the Baltimore County 
Farmcrs’ Convention, May 11, 1881. 

I have been asked by your committee of ar- 
rangements to bring to your notice the claims 
ensilage has for adoption in Baltimore county. 

Many of you are aware, through the agricul- 
tural press of the country, how much interest 
this question has excited for some years. Ex- 
travagant claims have been published in its favor, 
and its introduction injured considerably with 
the steady, sober-minded public, who view with 
distrust any system too extravagantly lauded. 

Theorists and some practical men have decried 
it, but I have never read any argument against 
its economy urged by any practical man who had 
tried it, and I have yet to hear of one who has, 
and abandoned it. 

The important question for farmers in Balti- 
more county to ask themselves is—‘‘ Have they 
need of, for winter feeding, greater facilities than 
they now enjoy?” Would a system be desirable 
for them that enabled nearly all the hay to be 
sold and double the ordinary number of cattle to 
be kept, thus increasing the manure heap, that 
Sheet Anchor of all successful husbandry ? 

In the present day of Western competition 
through cheap freight rates, perishable produce, 
or such as is too bulky to come into market from 
great distances, is what you will have to. turn 
your attention to principally. Therefore, milk, 
butter and hay should and do very largely occu- 
py your attention. For the profitable production 
of the two first, when prices are at their maxi- 
mum, you have a long winter to contend with, 
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luring which time cattle have to be confined al- 


most exclusively to dry food—for the number of 


those whe have any succulent food, such as sugar 
beets or mangel wurtzel, to resort to, is very lim- 
ited; hot weather and the uncertainty of these 
crops, together with the attention they demand 
luring our busy season of harvest, will always 


cause them, in Baltimore county at least, to be of 


loubtful economy. 

The question still presents itself—‘ In what 
manner and by what means can you provide a 
quantity of succulent food for winter consump- 
tion; food which will not only produce excel- 
ent milk and butter, but leave you free to take 
advantage of your proximity to the great market 
‘f Baltimore and dispose of all you have, and yet 
maintain the productive power of your farms ?” 

Recognizing the difficulties you have to con- 
tend with in the face of the competition I have 
cited, and fresh and virgin soil pouring upon you 
vast quantities of cereals, your own lands being 
n no condition to contend against such odds, I 
would suggest your turning your attention to the 
production of milk and butter, of fine quality, and 
the feeding of choice steers for market. 

The great drawback to the successful prosecu- 
tion of such a system is the high price of hay or 
bulky food, costing as it does from three-quarters 
if acent toacenta pound. Now ensilage will 
not cost you more than one-tenth of a cent per 
pound, a daily ration fora cow will cost you four 
cents; hay at three-quarters of a cent per pound 
would cost you sixteen cents, not less, per day. 
But farmers who in these dry seasons that we ex- 
perience cut two tons of lay per acre secure a 
large crop, and yet this would supply a cow with 
but long food enough for two hundred days; an 
acre of ensilage would feed six cows during the 
same period; the long food for your cow fed on 
hay would cost you $32.00 for the two hundred 
days—ensilage sufficient for one cow during the 
same time would cost you but $8.334. 

This estimate of what an acre will furnish food 
for is based upon a yield of say twenty-four tons 
of ensiJage to the acre, an amount I have had no 
difficulty in obtaining. It is of no moment to 
you how much your corn fodder weighs when 
hauled in from the field; what you desire to know 
would be the amount of ensilage you could pro- 
cure from an acre of land, and to do this divide 
the number of tons your silo contains by the 
acres of fodder it takes to fill it, and this will 
give the yield of ensilage per acre. 

The weight of a cubic yard of compressed en- 
silage is fifteen hundred pounds. I am familiar 
with many experiments made during the winter 
of 1881 and previously, to ascertain the correct 
weight. Some have found a cubic foot to weigh 
forty-five pounds, others sixty-five; the mean 
between these two, of a fraction under fifty-six, 
gives fifteen hundred pounds as the weight per 


eubic yard, which agrees closely with some of 


the experiments abroad. I believe that the qual- 
ity of the ensilage and effective consolidation has 
much to do with a heavy weight per cubic yard. 

So much depends upon this question of quality 
that no rule can be laid down in regard to the 
amount an animal should consume. In some re- 


cent experiments ensilage from one silo was 
proved to contain in eighty pounds as much 





feeding material as an adjoining one contained 
in one hundred and twenty pounds. 

There have been doubts cast upon the fitness 
of ensilage for the production of first-rate butter, 
but in a recent bulletin from the New Jersey Ex- 
perimental Station, Professor Conk says “ butter 
made from it being, to his knowledge, of unusu- 
ally fine color and flavor.” 

He remarks also “ that the carbo-lhydrates, sub- 
stances very essential to herbiverous animals, and 
constituting the bulk of their food, can be ob- 
tained in ensilage much cheaper than in any food 
known to us at present.” 

The method to be pursued in raising the great- 
est quantity and very best quality of ensilage has 
not yet been determined upon, although for a 
number of years experiments to ascertain this 
have been in progress. The most careful, clabo- 
rate and thorough of these are now being carried 
on in Tennessee, and one series have been pub- 
lished; but in consequence of the first set being 
instituted to obtain the yield from certain fertili- 
zers, further time is yet needed before the amount 
of seed and distance in the row is determined 
upen in order to secure the greatest yield con- 
sistent with that maturity which gives an ear of 
corn on almost every stalk. 

I visited last month, in an adjoining State, the 
farms of three different persons who had fed two 
hundred and fifty-six steers upon this preserved 
fodder ; they had wintered splendidly, and some 
that had received no shelter during the entire 
winter had gained considerable weight, and con- 
sumed no more grain than it is usual to feed. I 
have had now an experience of three vears in 
feeding corn fodder packed in silos, and was in- 
duced to try it mainly through the enterprise of 
the American Farmer in publishing the accounts 
of experiments in France. During the winter I 
have through its use fed my stable of sixty cows 
six dollars a day cheaper than I have ever been 
able to accomplish with other long fodder, and 
the cost in grain fed has been no greater than 
before. 

Raising the Crop. 

In raising a crop of corn for packing the first 
requisite is to make the ground rich with manure, 
and it is good policy to use some alkaline fertili- 
zer in the drill with the corn. Put your corn in 
in rows about three feet apart, and use from one 
to two bushels of corn to the acre, bearing in 
mind that with rich ground you can use more 
seed, and not jepordize the raising of an ear on 
every stalk. Cultivate your corn thoroughly, 
and cut it for packing when it is in tassel, the 
stalk full of sugar and the ear in the milk. The 
quality of your ensilage will depend upon your 
following these directions as to cutting. 

Constructing the Pit. 

The next step will be the construction of a pit 
to preserve the fodder. Select, if porsib’e near 
your barn,a dry locality, where the fall of the 
ground is such that you can enter your silo when 
the excavation is made, at one end, on a level 
with the ground outside. I would recommend a 
width of twenty feet, and a depth as nearly ap- 
proaching twenty feet as the fall of your ground 
will admit. 

Should you be éo fortunate as to pozsess a sit- 
uation for the silo where no water would find its 
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way in, build the walls of plank one and a half 
inches thick, und place them vertically against 
the sides, having your silo the same width all the 
way down. As it is positively necessary to keep 
out all leakage and surface water, you must either 
accomplish this through situation or else go to 
the expense of stone or brick and cement. For 
a covering you can use shingles or any material 
you please. 

I have given very simple directions about the 
building of this silo, as each one has to take ad- 
vantage of such location as his farm affords, prob- 
ably no two being alike. To illustrate how sim- 
ple a thing the construction of one is where the 
situation is favorable, I have one, built to hold 
three hundred and fifty tons, lined with rough 
boards, one and two inch spaces in many places 
between them, and nothing for a bottom but the 
roughest slabs. 


Cutting and Packing the Fodder. 


The time for cutting your corn fodder having 
arrived, haul it to the pit as fast as it is cut down. 
Do not leave it exposed to the action of the sun 
a moment longer than absolutely necessary.— 
Pass the fodder through a powerful cutting box 
gauged to cut it from say one-half to one inch 
long, and as it falls into the silo have it spread, 
and tramped firmly by a boy who should ride a 
horse or mule backwards and forwards all the 
time. At stated intervals send the men into the 
silo to tramp close to the sides and ends, for it is 
very necessary to have it firm there. When the 
pit is full, put in six inches or a foot of straw, 
cover with boards cut into short lengths, and 
weight with a thousand pounds of the most con- 
venient material to the square yard of surface. 

In feeding during winter, uncover a week's 
supply at a time, and make a cut with a sharp 
axe right across the pit, remove the ensilage in 
layers with a fork, and remember to cover with 
straw when you have taken out the day’s supply. 

A great deal has been said about the labor of 
weighting and uncovering the silo. In practice 
I find this to be inconsiderable ; two hands this 
winter in one hour removed the stone from a suf- 
ficient amount of feed to last one hundred and 
eighty-six cattle six days. 

With a view to increase the feeding capacity 
of ensilage I have drilled in some two or three 
quarts of cow peas per acre, and should they do 
well I hope to very sensibly increase the albu- 
minoids in my feed, a substance in which corn 
fodder is rather deficient, and which has to be 
made up with grain. 


Long fodder, as all will admit, is indispensable, 
and hay, situated as we are, very expensive. The 
‘claims ensilage has in this respect are that it will 
furnish the bulk necessary, and a larger portion 
of the ingredients for the cattle, at a very low 
cost, and with the addition of meal enable you to 
get butter, milk and meat not only at a reduced 
cost, but enable you to keep more stock than by 
the old methods. 

I visited this spring several silos after their 
owners had had a year’s experience with their 
contents. The result was in each instance en- 
tirely satisfactory, and packing fodder is now 
looked upon as one of the most important parts 
of the year’s operations. 
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Chemical Changes Undergone. 


The change that corn fodder undergoes in the 
silo improves its feeding properties somewhat. 
Many different accounts of what this change: is 
and how it takes place have been given to the 
public. Most of them are obviously untrue and 
chemically unsound. The corn fodder when cut 
at the proper stage and properly weighted, under- 
goes a slight fermentation; indeed, this com- 
mences before the operations for its preservation 
are concluded. A portion of the sugaf is con- 
verted into alcohol, probably during the earlier 
stages of the fermentation; portions of both 
starch and gum are converted into sugar. Dur- 
ing the change of a portion of the sugar into al- 
cohol, which is called vinous fermentation, the 
supply of air is exhausted, compression prevents 
the entry of a fresh supply, and the fermentation 
ceases for want of the necessary fuel for its con- 
tinuance. The fodder remains in this state (un- 
less water finds its way in,) until you take out 
the ensilage and loosen up all the particles; fer- 
mentation then after a lapse of some hours ensues. 

Serious errors in practice sometimes result 
from erroneous opinions entertained and pro- 
mulgated by scientific men, and the farmer re- 
quires protection against these; the more so as 
they are difficult to overthrow. It is only on a 
basis of often repeated and carefully recorded ex- 
periments made by competent persons that true 
theories can ever be successfully built up. 

It is but recently, since 1860, that one of the 
most important facts connected with agricultural 
chemistry, viz: the question as to whether plants 
do or do not assimilate free nitrogen has been re- 
ceived as proven by the scientific world. After 
years of controversy and dispute the credit of this 
settlement is due to the world-renowned agricul- 
tural chemists, Lawes, Gilbert and Pugh, of Roth- 
amstad, England, who have confirmed the expe- 
riments of Boussingault, carried on for twenty 
years with great care and patience. They upset 
all previous investigations, and establish the fact 
that plants do not assimilate free nitrogen. 


What questions, let me ask, ought to interest 


| farmers more than the kind and quality of food 


his animals consume, and the purpose each serves 
in the animal economy, and how he may be able 
to turn different varieties of food to the best 
account? To do this the farmer of to-day should 
have an intimate acquaintance with the results 
already attained in these directions, and endeay- 
or to combine them with his practice. Let me 
urge you te look closely into these subjects that 
so nearly concern your business. Read what 
others are doing, and note the experiments made 
in every direction of your calling; but, above all, 
do your own thinking, and before trying any de- 
parture from your usual practice, however desir- 
able it may seem, consider your resources care- 
fully. Should you feel disposed to try ensilage, 
do so in a small way, unless you feel confident of 
being able to make it a success without previous 
experience ; but rest assured, if you fail to prop- 
erly preserve it, the fault will lie principally with 
yourself or your arrangements for storing it. 

In conclusion, let me call your attention to the 
fact that for feeding cattle during winter and pro- 
ducing dairy products, few communities enjoy 
the facilities possessed by the farmers of Balti- 
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more county. Situated as you are where a net- 
work of rival railroad lines bring feeding stuffs 
to your very doors at the cheapest rates, with 
every facility for the purchase of stock cattle and 
a choice of the markets of the world for their dis- 
posal, it would be strange indeed if enjoying such 
advantages you should allow yourselves to be 
outstripped by others. In these times of oleo- 
margarine and adulterations of all sorts practiced 
upon the food housekeepers consume, your at- 
tention should be turned to improving the qual- 
ity of your produce. You will thus create an in- 
creased demand at better prices, for the thought- 
ful citizen of to-day likes to know the source 
from whence he obtains his supplies, and will 
pay you more for a pure article coming from one 
he can depend upon 

If there is anything, gentlemen, that will enable 
you to increase your production of meat, milk 
and butter, and maintain their quality, I, for one, 
firmly believe this to be—ENsILAGE 
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Spring and Summer Diseases of Horses. 


the Farmers’ Convention of Balti- 


of 1881, by Dr. R. P. Lorp, V. 

This subject is of such magnitude that were I 
to speak for days, instead of the limited time at 
my disposal, I could not do it full justice. I will 
therefore confine myself to three diseases that are 
most common to the horse, most disastrous in 
their results, and are not confined to any special 
class of the Equine race. These diseases are re 
spectively “Colic,” “Enteritis” (Inflammation 
of Bowels,) and “Influenza” or “Distemper.” 

As I wish this address to be of service to you, 
I will avoid technicalities and make it as clear 
and comprehensive as possible. 

First. I find it necessary to explain to you the 
difference between those symptoms evinced in 
Colic and those of Enteritis, as one disease 
frequently mistaken for the other, thereby lead- 
ing to fatal results; as since those medicines often 
used with in Colic would be liable to 
cause death if administered in Enteritis. In 
Enteritis the attack comes on gradually, restless- 
ness, accompanied by fever, occurring some hours 
before the violent symptoms manifest themselves ; 
while in Colic the pain comes on suddenly, and 
is violent from the first 

Second. In Enteritis the pain is continuous, as 
the intervals of rest, if any, are of short duration ; 
but in Colic the paroxysms of pain are more 
violent, but the intervals of ease are marked, and 
the animal during these periods resumes his nor- 
mal appearance. 

Third. In Enteritis the abdomen is hard, and 
any pressure causes pain; but in Colic pressure 
or rubbing appears to afford the animal relief. 

Fourth. In Enteritis the pulse is quick, hard 
and wiry. In Colic, during the spasms, the 
pulse is quick, full and bounding; but during the 
intervals of ease it resumes its normal best. 

Fifth. In Enteritis the sweat occurs in patches, 
and is very often cold and clammy, and the 
extremities are cold; but in Colic, during the 
spasms, the horse sweats profusely, and the ex- 
tremities are warm. 
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Sixth. In Colic the horse throws himself 
down violently, whether the ground is hard or 
soft, and strikes his belly with his legs. In 
Enteritis the horse is very careful where he lies 
down, picking a soft place, and is very careful 
not to hit his belly with his feet. 

These are the distinctive symptoms whereby 
we can distinguish Colic from Inflammation of 
the Bowels, and vice versa. 

Now we will proceed to Colit. This disease 
may be divided into two classes—the Spasmodic 
and Tympanitic, or Wind Colic. First, we will 
take the 

Spasmodic Colic. 

Cavse.—This is usually caused 
large draughts of spring or mineral water being 
given to the animal when in a heated condition. 
Improper feeding, and standing the horse in a 
draught of cold air when hot and exhausted. 

Symproms.—The first symptom is restlessness ; 
the animal paws the ground and looks uneasily 
at his flank; the belly is contracted, the muscles 
appearing like cords; soon he throws himself to 
the ground, rolls, kicks, and lies on his back, 
striking his belly with his hind iegs; after a short 
time he gets up and begins nibbling the straw, 
until a second and a worse spasm seizes him, and 
so on successively, until unless speedily relieved 
death puts an end to his sufferings 

TREATMENT.—Allopathic.—Give this drench 
every hour until relieved: Sulphuric Ether, one 
ounce; Tincture of Opium, one ounce; Tine 
ture of Belladonna, 20 drops; Tincture of Cap- 
sicum, two drachms, in a pint of water. Giv 
enemas of Castile soap and warm water per rec- 
tum, and cover the whole surface of the abdomen 
with mustard and water made into a thin paste ; 
also the loins immediately over the region of the 
kidneys. 

Homeopathic— Give Aconite and Tincture 
Nux Vomica, first decimal, of each in 10 drop 
doses every 15 minutes, increasing the interval 
after the sixth dose to half an hour; then to an 
hour, until the animal is relieved, If the disease 
is caused by feeding on green grass, give Tinc- 
ture Colveynth in alternation with Tincture 
Aconite in the same dose and manner. 


disease by 


Filatulent Colic. 
(Over distention of the stomach and intestines.) 


This disease is sometimes termed Tympanitis, 
from the Latin tympanum, a drum, on account 
of the sound emitted on striking the distended 
part with the hand. This disease is to be easily 
distinguished from Spasmodic Colic by the dis- 
tension of the abdomen, which in some cases is 
enormous. The symptoms in this disease are 
not as violent as in Spasmodic Colic, but are 
more continuous. The animal will lie in one 
position for some time, raising his head, looking at 
his side, and groaning occasionally, turning on 
his back and resting his legs against the side of the 
stall, and in other ways showing great uneasi- 
This disease is usually produced by the 
fermentation of the feed in the horse’s stomach. 
The gas thus eliminated, by producing undue 
distention of the stomach and intestines, causes 
an irregular resisting action of the circular mus- 
cular coat of the latter. 

Cavse.—The immediate cause of this disease 


ness. 








is injudicious feeding on grass or clover when 


wet with dew, or when the horse is unaccustomed | 


to it; large feeds of corn or oats when in an ex- 
hausted condition; exposure to, and driving in, 
the heat of the sun after a hearty meal; large 
draughts of cold water, indigestion, &c. 
TREATMENT.—Put animal in a large well ven- 
tilated stall or shed, thickly bedded down with 
straw ; 
and give the following drench every hour: 
there is much constipation give the dose in a 
pint of linseed oil ) Sulphuric Ether, one ounce ; 


Tincture Belladonna, 30 drops ; Tincture Pepper- 
mint, 30 drops; Bi-carbonate ot Ammonia, two 
ounces; Water, 1 pint. Give warm enemas as 


before directed in Spasmodic Colic. 


Homeopathic.—In the first stages give Aconite 


in alternation with Ammonia Caustic every 15 
minutes, gradually increasing the intervals. 
When there is much constipation give Nux 
Vomica, first decimal, in alternation with 
Ammonia Caustic in same manner. When the 
disease cannot be traced to over eating, give 


Tincture 


Cocculus in 10 drop doses every 15 
minutes. 


Enemas and mus tard the same. 
Enteritis. 
‘coat of the intestines.) 
The belly is 
shifts his hind 


(Inflammation of themuscular 

SyMPToMs.—Continuous pain. 
tucked up, the animal paws and 
legs, looking at his flank with an expression of ex- 
treme pain. The extremities are cold, and the 
body is bedewed with sweat in patches, which in 
the latter stages becomes cold. The animal lies 
down and gets up constantly, being very care 
ful where he lies. The bowels are constipated 
and the urine suppressed. The breathing is short 
and quick; the pulse 60 to 100 a minute. Term- 
ination, if not speedily relieved, mortification and 
death. 

CavsEs.—Drinking cold water when over- 
heated ; exposure to wet and cold; sudden chill; 
over exertion; neglected or badly treated colic; 
violent purgatives ; hernia. 

TREATMENT.—Alopathic.--Tincture of Opium, 
two ounces; Linseed Oil, one pint; giving in 
the interval 10 drops of Aconite every hour in a 
Wineglassful of water. 

Homwopathic.—Tincture Aconite, first decimal, 
10 drops in a little water every 
doses, then every half hour. If the bowels are 
very constipated give Nux Vomica in alternation 
with Aconite every 15 minutes. 

The next disease which I shall bring 
your notice is 


before 


Distemper or Influenza. 

I wish especially to direct your attention to 
this subject, as during the past autumn and pre- 
sent spring this disease 
alarming extent in the city of 
neighboring districts, causing 
numbers of valuable horses. 

Influenza is an epidemic disease especially af- 
fecting the mucous membranes of the eyes, nose, 


the loss of large 


throat and mouth, and is accompanied with 
fever. It usually occurs in the spring or 


autumn season, aud is said by some authors to 
occur most often during the prevalence of east- 
erly winds, but I cannot say that my own ob- 
servation confirms this theory, as I have seen the |! 
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most violent forms of the disease during the 
finest and apparently most healthy weather. 
Young animals are the most subject to the 


| disease, although I have seen a good many old 


| same stable with others who already 


apply mustard embrocations to abdomen, | 
(If 


| thick yellow mattery appearance. 


horses affected, especially when confined in the 
have it. 
That the disease is infectious there can be no 
doubt, and [ also believe it to be contagious, as 

I have seen a horse 8 years old get an aggravate d 
form of the disease from eating out of a manger 
lately used by an affected horse. 

CavuseE.—The cause of this disease is supposed 
to be miasma in the air, but up to the present 
time we have no certain information on this 
point, and can only be guided by the peculiar 
manner in which the disease appears. Thus on 
one farm the greater number, if not all, of the 
animals will be affected, whereas the adjacent 
farm will escape. This leads to the conclusion 
that the infectious matter of whatever form is 
conveyed in clouds in the atmosphere. 

Symproms.—The symptoms of this disease are 
in the first instance failure of appetite, dullness, 
followed by feverish symptoms; cough; quick, 
weak pulse; breathing slightly quickened and 
at times labored; grunting painfully; dry, hot 
mouth, red, injected appearance of the mem- 
branes of the nose and eyes; pendulous hanging 
of the lips; dull, staring; unhealthy coat; bright 
colored urine voided in small quantities; dung 
in small dry lumps. On the second or third 
day the-throat is usually sore, the horse swallow- 
ing water with difficulty ; a thin discharge flows 
from the nostrils and eyes, but soon assumes a 
The cough is 
loud, frequent and paintul. In conjunction with 
this disease we fre quently have dropsical swell- 
ings in different parts of the body, but more 


especially confined to the legs and head. It also 
frequently merges into Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 


Pleurisy, Enteritis, Typhoid Fever and Partial 
Paralysis of the hind quarters. It must not be un- 
derstood that all these symptoms occur in one 
animal at one time. In fact the only ones which 
invariably manifest themselves are debility and 


| fever. One or more of the other symptoms 
generally appear, but there is great variety as 
exhibited in ditferent animals. Complications 


15 minutes for 6 | ; | } ; 
| treatment applicable for this complaint. 


| journey to town, which involves loss of time 


affecting the eyes also occur with this disease. 
TREATMENT.—I will describe two systems of 
I do 
this as one class of medicines may be easily pro- 
cured at the nearest drug store, whereas the 
other if not kept in stock would necessitate a 
and is 


not alwaysconvenient. Under all circumstances 


| I would recommend that the stables be thorough- 


has prevailed to an | 
Baltimore and | 


ly fumigated with gas tar burnt in an open tin 
vessel with a few rags, as this tar, from the excess 
of Carbolic Acid it contains, not only thoroughly 
disenfects the stables, but has a beneficial influ- 
ence on the diseased mucous membranes. 

The Allopathic treatment is as follows :—Give 
the following drench morning and evening: 
Nitric Ether, one ounce; Tine ture Aconite Root, 
15 drops; Tincture Be lladonns 1, 30 drops; Fow- 
ler’'s Liquor of Arsenic and Potash, 30 drops. 
Continue this treatment for three days, and if 
the symptoms are not alleviated and any compli- 
cations appear, such as Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 
Pleurisy or Typhoid Fever, it is advisable to call 
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in the aid of a competent Veterinary Surgeon, 
as to the non-professional these diseases are diffi- 
cult to diagnose and treat successfully. 

The next system of treatment which I will 
bring to your notice is the Homeopathic, but as 
this more especially calls for a correct diagnosis, 
I will only speak of those remedies suitable for 
the symptoms that more generally occur and are 
the easiest discerned. In the beginning of the 
disease I would invariably recommend Tincture 
Aconite (first decimal) in 10 drop doses, adminis- 
tered in a tablespoonful of water every two hours. 
When the animal hangs his head, the eyelids 
swollen and partially closed, the throat sore, 
causing difficulty in swallowing, irritating cough, 
and the Jachrymal fluid is dropping from the 
eyes, I would advise the use of Tincture Bella- 
donna in 10 drop every three hours. 
When the discharges from the eyes and nostrils 
are mixed with blood, accompanied with a dry, 
hot mouth, and great depression, give Tincture 
Ammonia Carbonate, 10 drops, every four hours 
in a wineglassful of water. For constipation, 
with a stiff action of the hind legs or irregular 
bowels, give Nux Vomica, 10 drops, every four 
hours. For great depression, cold sweats, weak 
pulse, and general debility, Tincture Arsenicum, 
10 drops, every tliree hours. Last, but not least, 
comes the greatest and proper stabling and atten- 
tion. Put the animal in a large, well ventilated 
box stall, if possible in one with a southerly as- 
pect, but free from draughts. Clothe according 
to the time of year, but always so as to keep the 
horse’s body comfortably warm. Apply flannel 
bandages to the legs, removing, and hand rubbing 
the extremities morning and evening. Feed on 
thin oatmeal gruel, or bran mashes, being especi- 
ally careful not to give large feeds for some time 
after the animal approaches convalescence. 
When convalescent a little grass, carrots, or 
scalded oats may be given, graduaily bringing 
the horse back to his usual feed. 
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Barn-Yard Manure, Clover—the great 
Fertilizers. 


Measrs. Editors American Farmer : 

As fertilizers, barn-yard manure and clover 
are the main dependence of farmers. In our 
State we cannot make good crops without good 
manure, or a good crop of clover. Our farmers 
think it an impossibility to make manure enough 
on the farm to manure all the land they culti- 
vate in corn, wheat, tobacco, potatoes, Kc ; be- 
sides we want manure for orchards, gardens, &c. 

Next to barn-yard manure is clover. It is 
difficult to estimate the value of clover. It is 
said that Bishop Claggett was the first to intro- 
duce clover into this country as a fertilizer from 
Europe. He was ordained deacon in the Epis- 
copal church by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1767, at Lambeth Palace. 

There are two varieties of clover, the mammoth 
or sapling, and the common red. 
the mammoth or sapling grow 5 or 6 feet long, 
are larger, more tubular, sapling-like, and the 
roots are longer in proportion. The stalks of the 
small clover are three to four feet long, are 
smaller and harder, and the roots are shorter. 
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The stalks of 


An experienced dealer in seeds cannot tell the one 
variety of seed from the other. Whether the fer- 
tilizing power of clover is in the stalks, in the 
roots, or in the shade, is a mooted question. Clo- 
ver as a fertilizer has great power. After a good 
crop of clover it is easy to make a good crop of 
corn or wheat, or tobacco, or potatoes, &c. 

A clover crop may fail because the seed are 
not sown on frozen ground, and therefore the 
seed are not covered by the earth in the process of 
freezing and thawing ; if the seed are not covered 
with the earth it may freeze in the germ, or it 
may perish from drought in July or August, or 
the crop may be dwarfed or crippled by pastur- 
ing too early or too much. 

Some persons sow clover in January, some in 
February, some in March, some in April, on 
frozen ground; some sow in May on wheat or 
rye, and harrow with a light harrow, which is 
claimed to be beneficial to the wheat as well to 
cover the clover seed; some drill in with rye 
late in August or in the first half of September. 
“ Where there is a will there is a way.” Farm- 
ers who want clover can get it. 

The crop of clover seed is from two to four 
bushels per acre. The price of clover seed is 
from five to twelve dollars per bushel. The 
mammoth or sapling clover seed may be made 
from the first crop without grazing, or it may be 
grazed until the first of June, not later, and may 
then yield a crop. It ripens later than the small 
clover, and therefore improves timothy hay if 
mixed with it. It is preferred by all stock, as 
hay or grass, to the small clover. The second 
crop of mammoth or sapling clover does not 
ulcerate the mouth, and therefore salivate horses, 
cattle and other stock, and therefore the fall pas- 
ture is very good. The second crop of small 
clover salivates horses. 

The small clover may be grazed until the first 
of July, and then make seed; or a crop of clover 
hay may be made the middle of June, and then 
a crop of seed. The seed of common red 
clover is made from the second crop. Stock 
ought not to be allowed to graze the second 
crop of small clover, as it injures the crop of seed. 

Clover seed ought to be cut before it is too 
ripe, or it will shatter in handling. The sooner 
clover is threshed after cutting the better. 

A bushel of plaster, or common salt, or ashes, 
to the acre, improves the corn crop very de- 
cidedly. Liebig says, ‘in a soil where there is 
no sulphuric acid clover won't grow,” therefore 
we use plaster. The long roots penetrate the 
soil to the sub-soil, conveying the fertilizing eie- 
ments of the air to the sub soil, and bringing the 
potash and other minerals of the sub-soil to the 
surface. The atmosphere is loaded with fertiliz- 
ing elements 

Clover, if sown as a fertilizer, ought not to be 
grazed until it gets its full growth. It is said 
that there are two and a-half tons of clover roots 
on a well-set acre of clover, which furnishes a 
very large amount of plant food. Some farmers 
think they can buy lime, bones and other ferti- 
lizers and dispense with barn-yard manure and 
clover. This is a mistake. The effect of all 
commercial fertilizers is seen more distinctly, 
and the profit is greater on land manured from 
the barn-yard or on clover fallow. 

Washington Co., Md. Tos. MADrox. 
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The Gunpowder Club. 

The club held its May meeting on the 7th, at 
the residence of Edward H. Matthews, who 
farms in conjuction with his father, John D. 
Matthews. The tour of inspection showed every- 
thing in the usual nice order, fields, buildings 
and live stock being all in excellent condition, 
and evincing, as did the farming implements, the 
exercise of discriminating forethought and sound 
judgment. 

Half Hour for Questions. 


John D. M. has a lot with a good deal of rag- 
weed on, Which he has rolled. Shall he rake off 
this material or let it be? L. Bacon thinks it 
would retard growth of clover; has raked it off 
his fields. D.Gorsuch and 8. M. Price would 
rake it off, as the stalks would injure the hay. 
J. D. M. where he took the rag-weed off before, 
it left the ground very bare. Thinks it shades 
the ground and acts asa mulch. A.C. Scott in 
rolling in spring, attaches a brush to the roller, 
and this serves to grind up the stalks, but this 
should have been done earlier. 

Col. Franklin asked value of prairie hay, which 
he could buy at $17 per ton delivered, whilst 
timothy bay, raised here, is worth $24. a. It is 
a coarse hay, but quality depends on time it is 
cut. E. Scott, stable men don’t like it. A.C. 8. 
they buy it, but use it for bedding. 

J.D. M. Any danger in harrowing and rolling 
corn-ground by compacting it? 8S. M. P. Would 
apprehend none, while it is so dry; if wet it 
would injureit. E.S. Has noticed corn comes up 
much earlier where the ground is hard. Joseph 
Bosley. Has noticed same thing. There is little 
danger from rolling soil. E. 8. Rolled his field 
this year after planting. 


Crop Reports. 


being in order for those who had not already pre- 


sented them, a number were submitted. 8S. M. 
Price’s average of yellow corn was 13.4, bbls. 
and of white 12 bbls. to the acre. His wheat 
averaged 22 bushels. From 30 sheep he sold 
lambs and wool to amount of $156, besides what 
was eaten, and still had the 30 left. John Bond's 
averages were, wheat 17 bus.; corn 12¢ barrels. 
Jobn Crowther Jr.’s corn 12 bbls.; wheat 20 bus. 
L. Bacon’s wheat average, 19 bushels. 

Col. Franklin read a chapter on the effect of 
descent of rain through the soil. 

The club passed a resolution declaring it expe- 
dient and desirable to establish a hay market in 
Baltimore, to be under the control of farmers. 

It was determined by the club to compete for 
the prize offered by the Agricultural Society of 
Baltimore County for the “Wagon Display of 
Farm Products,” at its fal] Fair. 





Deer Creek Farmers’ Club. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Deer 
Creek Farmers’ Club was held at the residence 
of Messrs. 8. B. and Geo. E. Silver, on Saturday, 
May 7th. Messrs. Janney, Moores and Jas. Lee 
were appointed a committce to examine and re- 
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port upon the condition of the stock and prem- 


ises. 

Mr. Janney, on behalf of the committee, re- 
ported that the Messrs. Silver’s stall-fed cattle 
were in good condition, and that their stock cat- 


| tle wintered on half feed were in excellent con- 


dition to go on grass. They have 180 shcep and 
the same number of lambs—all thriving. Some 
of the lambs are ready for market. Last year the 
Messrs. Silver turned their atttention to canning, 
in asmall way, and with success. This year they 
are engaging more extensively in the business.— 
They have 40 acres in corn on their own farm, 
besides 50 acres in the neighborhood. They will 
can corn, tomatoes and peas. They have proved 
that canning can be successfully carried on in 
that neighborhood and deserve a great deal of 
credit for their energy and énterprise. In fact 
throughout the farm there was much to commend 
and little to find fault with. 
Roots as Winter Food for Stock 

Was the question considered, and we quote from 
the 2gis : 

Mr. 8. B. Silver said he did not believe much 
in the value of roots as feed for stock. If, how- 
ever, he planted them for that purpose he would 
begin with the red top flat turnip and a few white 
top Dutch. Would plant with a drill, because 
more can be raised that way than broadcast. 
The ground should be well manured and plowed 
three or four times before sowing. Drill in the 
seed from the middle of July to the Ist of 
August. Harvest them before freezing weather 
sets in. He had fed them whole to sheep and 
thought they did the sheep some good. Beets 
are good for milk cows, but do not pay for the 
trouble required to raise them. He thought that 
if roots were a good feed they would be used 
more extensively. Roots should be kept in a good 
root house. 

Wim. Webster had raised turnips and fed them 
tosheep. They are good for sick cows, but bran 
is cheaper and just as good. He is not an adyo- 
cate of root raising, but might be if he kept a 
dairy. Sows turnips broadcast, but it would be 
better to sow them with a drill. He prepares 
the ground well and after sowing the seed, if it 
looks like rain does not rake them in. Other- 
wise rakes in the seed lightly. They are no doubt 
excellent for cattle. Had failed in raising ruta 
bagas.—F rom 600 to 800 bushels of turnips can 
be raised to the acre. Last year he fed some tur- 
nips to a sick cow and they acted like a charm. 
The advantage of roots is that they act similar to 
grass, and keep stock healthy. If sheep are fed 
on turnips the whole season they will come out 
without the loss of wool and in good condition. 

John Moores thinks highly of roots, the culti- 
vation of which is too much neglected. To grow 
ruta bagas, plow early in the season and work 
the ground a good many times, until seeding. 
Plant the seed about the 20th of June, and they 
will start before the grass. The only trouble 
afterwards isthinning. More white turnips than 
ruta bagas can be raised. After taking up pota- 
toes, work the ground thoroughly, sow the tur- 
nip seed broadcast and run a horse rake over the 
ground. Turnips for table use should be buried. 
They are a good feed and a good medicine for 
cattle. He uses some in the fall and again in the 
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spring, when the weather begins to get warm 
One thousand bushels of ruta bagas can be raised 
to an acre, and they are better than turnips for 
feeding. Mr. Moores always uses a little meal 
with turnips. Roots should be buried the last 
week in October. 

Wm. F. Hays had grown sugar beets, mange! 
wurtzels and ruta bagas, and preferred the sugar 
beets. He believes burying them in the earth is 
better than keeping them in a root cellar.— 
Planted ruta bagas the 10th of June and sugar 
beets as soon ashe hadcornin. The entire labor 
and expense was not more than $8 per acre. 

Bennett H. Barnes fed some white turnips last 
winter to sheep, and could not see that they im- 
proved thereby. Had fed potatoes to horses.— 
They act similar to bran, and produce smooth 
coats 

James Lee two years ago planted mangel wurt 
zels and sugar beets. The former ail froze, but 
the sugar beets did much better. He does not 


think much of the fattening qualities of roots.— | 


Their only paying value is in keeping stock in a 
healthy condition. For this purpose flax seed 
meal is much better 

Wm. Munnikhuysen regarded white turnips as 
totally worthless for feed. They may give cattle 
a better appetite, but he would rather have $1 
worth of flax seed meal than 100 bushels of tur- 
nips. Had raised a few carrots and thought there 
was some little strength in them. It was his 
opinion that the corn raised on an acre of good 
ground is worth more than all the roots you can 
raise. All the benefit derived from roots can be 
supplied with flax seed or cotton seed meal 
There is no danger of cows aborting from being 
fed flax seed meal 

Johns H. Janney had raised sugar beets and 
ruta bagas, the last two years, and thought high 
ly of the sugar beet as a feed, particularly for 
young stock. Had fed some calves and yearlings 
on them, giving the calves a little corn meal in 
iddition, and they came out in fine condition in 
thespring. Each sugar beet seed produces about 
four plants which makes some diffiulty in thin- 
ning, but after this is done there is no more diffi 
culty. Last year from one acre he raised 900 
bushels of sugar beets. He also raised a large 
crop of ruta bagas, but had no doubt the sugar 
beet is the best for cattle. It would pay to turn 
our attention to raising them. From 1,000 to 
1,200 bushels can be raised to the acre. Except 
thinning it costs no more than raising an acre of 
corn. They should be sowed about the 11th or 
12th of May, and may be harvested in time to 
seed the ground in wheat. In taking them out, 
a plow was run close to the row, which loosened 
them, so that a man following with a grubbing 
hoe can take them out easily and another one 
pick them up. Mr. Janney cut the beets with a 
root cutter. He saw no increase in milk when 
feeding them to cows, but never had calves do 
better than on beets. 

James H. Ball attributes very little value to 
roots for feeding stock. ‘Turnips fed to cows will 
produce a great quantity of milk but the quality 
will be poor. A cow will die if milked and fed 
on turnips alone. Another objection is that a 
large crop of turnips will impoverish the land so 
that nothing will grow on it for one or two years 
In England the practice is to grow turnips and 
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allow sheep to grub them up themselves. Tur- 
nips fed with meal in cold weather will make 
heavier beef than anything else except grass. 
They should be fed to milk cows only after milk- 
ing; otherwise the milk and butter will have a 
disagreeable taste. Would give to fattening 
steers, in connection with meal a peck of turnips 
a day. Cattle should also have hay or fodder. 
He does not consider that they pay except to 
make a quantity of milk. He doubted whether 
turnips did sheep much good. Mr. Ball 
lieved carrots the best flesh-producing roots, but 
are more difficult to grow. In regard to fatten- 
ing animals on turnips and hay, analysis will 
show that the fat is produced from the hay, while 
the turnips are merely auxiliary. 

Wm. W. Castner never had any faith in tur 
nips as food for stock. They consist of 95 per 
cent. of water. The sugar beet is much more 
valuable. He never raised roots, except a few 
turnips, because he did not consider it paid. 

Mr. Moores remarked that the analysis of tur- 
nips was of little account, as he had seen cattle 
fattened on them with some provender. He also 
spoke of the great attention given to growing 
roots in England, where they do not raise corn. 

H. Spaulding likes to feed turnips, and agreed 
with Mr. Janney that they were a great thing for 
calves. He always gives meal too. Sows them 
from the middle to the last of July, on a potato 
patch. Had fed to cows, but they got 
choked and had given it up. 

Wm. F. Hays thought it 
pectr 
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be- 


Sone 


a wrong idea to ex- 
ots to supply the place of corn, hay, fodder, 


R. John Rogers had never thought white tur- 
nips much of a feed. Ruta bagas, however, are 
a good feed 

Alex. Hays last fall a year raised a small patch 

ruta bagas and fed them to sheep. His sheep 

ambs were better than this year when he 

t fed ruta He cuts them with a 

cutter and sprinkles a little meal over them, 

when feeding. They are but little trouble to raise 
after being thinned ou 

Thomas Lochary th roots an excellent 
thing to use as a change of food for stock in win- 
ter. 

R. Harris Archer thought the growing of roots 
involved too much labor and trouble in raising 
and feeding them. He thought it significant that 
the best practical farmers of Harford county do 
not raise roots to any extent. 

Wm. D. Lee, the Secretary, had fed turnips to 
sheep with advantage, but would not depend 
much upon root crops as feed for stock. 

Geo. E. Silver, the president, expressed his sur- 
prise that the members of the club knew so little 
about the cultivation of roots. He thought the 
root question was not sufficiently considered.— 
Some of the members had shown that roots fed 
with meal were of advantage to stock. The op- 
position to roots seemed to be because they would 
not fatten alone; but you don’t feed hay, or corn, 
or oats, or fodder alone, but each in connection 
with something else. The ensilage question is 
now occupying the attention of a great many 
people. Many farmers are making silos and pack- 
ing away green food for use with other things in 
winter. Roots ought to be fed in the same way. 
They will hetp the flow of milk in cows and sheep, 
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and keep stock healthy. Cattle fed on roots will 
not drink so much water—an advantage in very 
cold weather. A writer in the Country Gentle- 
man says that from 20 to 40 tons can be raised to 
the acre. Thusone acre would feed a great many 
stock. As for the crop requiring too much work, 
if it pays we should be able to give it attention. 
He believed the silo system would elevate the 
business of farming in our State. 


—— oe ee 
Our French Letter. 


Causes of Contagion. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


M. Pasteur is closely occupied with his ex- 
periments on the causes of contagion. He has 
already shown that in the case of hen cholera 
the malady was due to the presence of animal- 
cules, called microbes, a kind of life, recalling 
fungus, and belonging to the same class of in- 
fusoria as those under the designation of bacteria 
and vibrons. Science does not exactly know the 
complete history of these organisms, but which 
play an imporiant role in fermentation, conta- 
gion and decomposition. They appear as spores, 
in the form of minute particles, or as delicate 
threads, reproducing themselves with an extra- 
ordinary fecundity, and subsisting in their 
medium till they have exhausted all the elements 
necessary for their existence. 
the air is the principal moderating agent on the 
action of these animalcules, which may, as a 
general term, be viewed as virus. How then can 
oxygen be made to diminish the terrible effects 
of virus in the case of contagion—cattle plagues 
for example. 
propagating themselves by scission, independent 
of the presence of the parent spore or seed, 
similar to the case of beer leaven, where the 
cellules of fermentation multiply themselves in- 
definitely without the presence of the parent 
seed; not unlike those plants raised from slips 
or cuttings. In the case of the animalcule 
bacteria, ascertained to be the virus in the cattle 
pest known as charbon, its thread-like form is 
hardly multiplied during twenty-four or forty 
eight hours; then they become transformed into 
egg-like particles, or seed germs. M. Pasteur 
demonstrates their wonderful vitality; he has 
preserved some of these bacteria since March, 


1877, in a glass tube, and when he places some of 


the germs in conditions favorable to be hatched 
or developed they germinate with the same 
facility and rapidity, the same virulence, as the 
original seed which produced them four years 
ago. He prepared artificially a liquid and ex- 
posed it to pure air during a month, and at a 
temperature between 108° and 109°. Up to the 
last day the liquid was capable of reproducing 
germs—that is to say, after the month it com- 
pletely lost the power of production. Still more 
singular, if bacteria be placed in this liquid it 
loses after a residence therein of ten days all its 
virulence, at least in the sense that it is incapa- 
ble of communicating the mortal effects of the 
ylague to sheep and rabbits—animals the most 
iable to contract the disease. Since the virus 
can be thus rendered inoffensive nothing (ac- 
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cording to M. Pasteur) is more simple than to 
inoculate sheep, cows and horses, and so prevent 
them from falling victims to the terrible disease. 
He has done so with marked success in the case 
of sheep, and during the summer intends prac- 
ticing inoculation on an extensive scale on flocks 
in the Beauce. As in the virus of hen cholera, 
so in that of the charbon malady of cattle and 
sheep, it can be obtained in several degrees of 
virulence. Now since the air—that is to say, 


| its oxygen, can lessen the effects of virus, the 
| latter can renew its virulence when it encounters 


the conditions favorable for development, hence 
why plagues appear so suddenly as to be called 
spontaneous, the fact being that the germs of the 
disease were only sleeping. These remarks are 
applicable to pestilences in general. Some 
countries have their special virulent plagues; 
moderated by oxygen their virus only assumes 
the active form, when the conditions of climate, 
famine and misery reappear. There are mala- 
dies again which break out spontaneously in all 
countries, such for example as camp typhus 
The microbes or germs—the author of typhus— 
are everywhere ; man has them in his intestinal 
canal, which do not injure him, but are not the 
less ready to become dangerous by the over-pop- 
ulation of a place, or their development on the 
surface of wounds, or in weakened constitutions, 
enabling them to regain their virulence. What 
then is a microscopic animal, inoffensive for 
man? Anorganism which cannot develop itself 
in his body. But nothing proves that that or- 
ganism cannot penetrate and become developed 
in another animal, no matter how small, increas- 
ing in virulence proportionate to the size of the 
animal, and augmenting in intensity till it can 
affect man and live stock. 
The New Tariff. 

The senate has definitely voted the general 
tariff, and thus the provisional state in which 
agricultural interests have been existing for 
years has come to an end. Henceforth the gov- 
ernment is free either to make, within six months, 
a treaty of commerce with any nation, or apply 
the general tariff. For the future the following 
are the rates that imported stock will have to 
pay per head: oxen, fr. 15; cows and bulls, 8; 
heifers, &c.,5; calves, 14; sheep, 2; lambs, goats, 
&c., 4; pigs, 3; for fresh slaughtered meat the 
tax is 3 fr. per two cwts.; salt meat, 44, and pre- 
served or canned meat 8 fr. per two cwts. Will 
these duties exercise a favorable influence on the 
future of French agriculture? The protection- 
ists and free-traders seem both to think they will 
not; the former, because the taxes are not suffi- 
ciently heavy, and the latter, because deemed ex- 
cessive. In any case many departments will be 
inconvenienced, which do a large business in the 
importation of lean stock for fattening. Respect- 
ing fluctuations in the price of stock, these being 
largely dependent on meteorological and econom- 
ical causes over which the legislature can exer- 
cise no control; the subject may be passed over. 
Now they are these oscillations from which the 
breeders of cattle suffer. In general the price of 
meat will tend upwards, and the foreigner will, 
as heretofore, enter into competition when the 
price will be sufficiently tempting. Many im- 
partial authorities would prefer the abolition of 
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a!l duties, and instead the striking of a tax of 2 | 


to 3 per cent. uniformly on all importations. 


The Sugar Beet Crop. 


The condition of the beet sowings is good, and | 


where the seed has been judiciously selected the 
most favorable results may be anticipated. 
Varieties of beet rich in sugar are what the 
manufacturers seek, while farmers lean to 
quantity, at the expense of quality. While in- 
terests will be thus in antagonism progress must 
march under difficulties. The sugar harvest last 
year has been bad in France, and is chiefiy due 
to inferior seed. In reference to the general 
question of sugar industry the prospect is not so 
clear, this is to be attributed to legislative causes, 
and the difficulty reconciling England to accept 
in free-trade sugar receiving a bounty from a 
government before being exported. 
The Phylloxera. 

An important discovery has been made by M. 
Lichtenstein respecting the phylloxera. 
at last obtained the winter eggs—the only real 


He has | 


ones—on vines (the American Clinton) two years | 


old. But he has discovered them not on the 
stem of the growing vine, but invariably on the 
prunings of the vine, which are tied up in bun- 
dies ordinarily for fire-wood. Hitherto the eggs 


were sought for on the stems exclusively. The 
galls are formed on the vine leaves by the 


phylloxera, on the surface opposite to that on 
which the insect has pricked; thus in the leaf of 
the elm, the bug peculiar to that tree makes its 
puncture on the under surface of the leaf and the 
gall becomes developed only on that side; the 
phylloxera, on the contrary, pricks the upper 
surface of the vine leaf, and the gall is developed 
on the opposite side, that is underneath. 
Paris, April 20, 1881. F.C. 
> se 


Phosphates in Fertilizers 





Editors American Farmer : 

I regret that I am misunderstood, both by 
you and your correspondent “ B,” regarding the 
application of soluble phosphoric acid. I never 
intimated such « thing as it not being valuable 
as a fertilizer, on the contrary know it to be, but 
said it was not plant food, simply because it can- 
not exist in the soil in such a form, for the 
moment it comes in contact with any alkaline 
earth, lime, &c., instantly it passes to its former 
condition and becomes a precipitated bone phos- 
phate. Such being the case I found fault with 


throw away on worthless stuff, as is often found 
in them. A few days ago being detained some 
time at a steamboat landing, I noticed a large 
number of bags of fertilizers there, branded as 
follows: 


Ee eee 1 to 14 
Phosphoric acid. ...............5 to 54 
i er rr: 2to2 


The whole making 8 per cent. Presuming 
this is all the available plant fvod in it, may I 
ask what the other 92 percent. consists? To 
get the small touch of ammonia, 1 to 2 per cent., 
(it used to be 8 to 10, then 5 to 6, then 2 to 3, and 
now 1 to 2). I suppose a large portion of worth- 
leas organic matter, such eas old leather, cracklins, 
tankage, or any other compound containg a lit- 
tle nitrogen, was stuffed in to enable the maker 
to certify to the nitrogen present, when the 
whole universe abounds with it, and which the 


| writer firmly believes has and will continue to 
| supply it for all time to come, and in all its purity, 


without looking for it in every offensive form, 
and compelling the farmer to pay for a worth- 
less article. 

What he wants is plant food, and if it is phos- 
phates put it on the land in sufficient quantities 
to be of some service, and not gull him with the 
idea that all he wants is a little soluble phos- 
phoric acid and small puff of ammonia. In the 
above article spoken of, suppose the phosphate 
is the needed article, what a fearful price he must 
be paying for it, as I am sure the cost of the 
fertilizer was between thirty and forty dollars 
per ton.* 

In conclusion, as both you and your corres- 
pondent misrepresent me regarding manure, I 
will ask you whether you can place your finger 


| on a word or sentence of the writer that he ever 





manufacturers and ignorant men calling them- | 


selves chemists in estimating the value of a ferti- 
lizer by its soluble phosphoric acid. 


Using such | 


a standard the farmer might be misled in buy- | 


ing a fertilizer at a much higher price than a 
better article could be bought for containing a 
much larger quantity of precipitated bone or 


bone flour, which is after all the final result of 


the mon -phosphate of lime when it reaches the 


soil. 


As it is an undoubted fact that phosphate of | 
lime (not the salt known as soluble phosphoric | 


acid) is plant food. 
get as much of it as possible in a fertilizer and 
as cheap, for surely the farmer has no money to 


Surely the aim should be to | 


had abandoned or doubted the use of manure? 
Instead of being a despised article, it is what I 
claim as an almost necessity to restore worn out 
lands, which I know, and every practical farmer 
knows, that commercial fertilizers will never do 
alone; they may bring clover which in turn may 
be turned under or fed on the place to make 
manure, and they may make a cotton crop, but 
I think no one will ever claim that they will re- 
store worn out lands. That such lands can be 
restored there is no doubt, but the subject is too 
long a one for this paper. A. P. 8. 

Kent Co., Md. 

*Then the purchaser must have been ill in- 
formed of market values, for any reputable man- 
ufacturer here would be willing to sell such an 
article at much less money, if indeed he would 
sell it at all._— Eda. 

—_—_ ——-- eer 


Things Doing and to be Done. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

One thing is certain—time flies. In looking 
forward it seems to hang fire, but to look back 
it seems to have been in a hurry. The winter 


beat my times—it was one you may have read of. 
Autumn was cut off pretty short and winter as- 
sumed its sway with a will and we had a full 
share of it. So it lingered in the lap of May, 








Spring was soon pushed into summer. Take it 
all in all we may never see the like again. Cer- 
tainly the human family was put to its trumps 
and the oldest man was non-plussed. Many liv- 
ing were stinted for food; hard times were the 
rule, and comfort the exception. 


Now, early in May—not far from and well on | 


to the end of spring, it is to be hoped that there 
will be a continuation of growing weather. May 
Heaven vouchsafe to us an abundant harvest. 
Let us put abundant confidence in omnipotence 
und exercise ourselves in prayer and praise. 
Providence is munificent; “ Ask and you shall 
obtain—Seek and you shall find.” 


The immediate past has been an epoch in the | 


annals of the world; the lesson we have learned 
should not be lost. In times of peace we should 
prepare against troubles; we should do our best 
and trust to providence for success. Iam not a 
prophet or the son of a prophet, yet I judge of 
the future by the past. I have heard history oft- 
times repeat itself and my experience goes to- 
wards its verification. By the time this may be 
in print—harvest will be drawing nigh; we will 
be able to calculate what the probable result of 
our year’s work and outlays will be. I would 
not wish to cast a damper on our hopes and pros- 
pects, yet I cannot forget “there is many a slip 
between the cup and the lip,” and blessed be he 
whose hopes are not too fervid and his disap- 
pointment not imminent. Now the fields are 
green, the weather mild, rains have been abun- 
dant and the prospects fair. The corn, potatoes 
and vegetables will be advancing to supply the 
accustomed demands. I might say to our fellow 
farmers be of good cheer—abound in faith, hope 
and prayer. We have all had our troubles, our 
disappointments and our fears; but trust we 
have not lost our senses, our manhood and our 
philanthropy. Idleness is without profit; lazi- 
ness falls short of success, and ‘don’t care lost 
his corn field.” A hundred years of despondency 
never paid a cent of debt, so push along and 
keep moving. If you are single get out of the 
slough of despondency. 
Aull nature swears the bonny dear, 
Her noblest work she classes, oh! 
Her 'prentice hand she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, oh! 


Messrs. Editors, 1 ama philanthropist. I wish 
well to everybody. The world has enough for 
every one that is init. If it isnot to be had at 
one place, there are still other places. 


There is a Jack for every Jill; 

If one won't, another will. 

If she will she will, you may depend on it, 

And if she won't she won't, so there is the end 
on it. 

The corn will have been planted, harrowed and 
re-planted ere this will be before the readers of 
the June number. All our energies will be need- 
ed. Much attention and work will have to be 
applied to make it a full stceess. Everything 
needed should be on hand and nothing lacking. 
There will be pethaps re-planting as well as 
thinning to be done. Harrowing, plowing and 
plant food to be applied. Supply all the wants; 
use all the means, so if the worst comes to the 
worst you can say I did my best! There are 
many kinds of corn—ordinary, good and extra. 
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Some kinds answer better in some localities than 
in others. As the winter did not admit of being 
utilized to the best advantage, summer by being 
taken advantage of may prove profitable; as 
there has been seed time, doubtless there will 
be harvest. The successful man will be the one 
that ‘used the shovel and the hoe.” Be ready 
with needful implements by the time harvest is 
ready. A long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether, will accomplish the good work in 
good time. 


Jefferson Co., W. Va. PHILO. 


————————j(72 ee _ 


Complimentary to American Agricul- 
tural Newspapers and Agricul- 
turalists. 


A scientific gentleman, (Amercan) residing in 
England, to whom I occasionally send agricul- 
tural journals, in a note just received speaks of 
them in flattering terms; “ It isastonishing what 
an amount of entertaining and instructive mat- 
ter the United States publications convey and at 
asmall cost. Well, you have readers who are 
instructed early in life, and get a thirst for 
knowledge, and don’t outgrow the habit of ac- 
quiring it. 

“ Ask a man here, especially an agriculturist, 
if he reads any thing or much? He will reply 
‘not much,’ which means literally nothing but 
his penny newspaper. And what is more, you 
can’t stuff knowledge into them!” . 

Washington, D. C. G. F. NEEDHAM. 


————- se ——___ 


Cattle and Poultry Show at Vienna. 

I went last Sunday to the Cattle Show here, 
the first that has ever been held in Austria, ana 
modeled after our shows. The building was put 
up for the occasion and was admirably adapted 
for the purpose, being large and well lighted. 
The show was very fine, some of the cattle, par- 


| ticularly those from Hungary, were very beauti- 


ful. They are about the color of a lemon, have 
magnificent shoulders, great girth and clean 
small limbs, evidently very fine beef cattle. The 
milch cows were poor, being mostly crosses 
of the native stock with north Dutch or short 
horns, (very little short horn). The hogs were 
excellent, though I did see two immense woolly 
beasts mis-labeled “ Berkshire.” The chickens 
would have delighted the heart of all bird fan- 
ciers. Every variety was there from the brahma 
to the bantam. I saw there, too, for the first time, 
the French apparatus for fattening fowls. It 
consisted of a lot of small boxes in a frame 
which revolved. In each box was a hen with 
her feet chained down to prevent all motion, and 
in front of the machine was a gigantic syringe 
filled with prepared food. The attendant brought 
every hen around in position, put the nozzle of 
the syringe down her throat, gave a push with 
the handle and the meal was finished. The hens 
in this merry-go-round seemed to be very 
happy. : 

April 15, ’81. 


W. T. Councriuwan, M. D. 
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Jersey Cattle. 


{ Saturn, 94 


Jupiter, 93 


Mercury, 432 


Sarpedon, 930 


Leda, 799. 


Pedigree of 


Me ssr 


I said in my last thata thing is presumed to 
be worth what it will bring in the open market. 


Editors American Farmer : 


I am inclined to believe since the Wing sale, | 


that this is a very violent presumption when 
such a bull as Polonius, 6 years old, lacking gen- 
erative power to a very considerable extent, with 
nothing to recommend him but the fact that his 
great-granddam was a remarkable butter cow, 


and some of his remote collateral relatives were | 


more than ordinary, with no produce of his own 


which has shown either remarkable beauty of 


form or extraordinary performance, brought the 
heretofore unheard of price of four thousand five 
hundred dollars. And atthe Kellogg combination 
sale, New York, May 17, Leda, the dam of Polo- 
nius, and now twelve years old, sold for $3,000, 
the highest known auction price for a Jersey 
cow. Indeed the spring sales have been unpre- 
cedented. Mr. Holly, on six, three Alpheas, one 
daughter of Favorite of the Elms and two Rex- 
Pansys averaged $1,085.39, and no animal over 
twe years old. At the Wing sale the whole lot, 
cows, bulls and calves, 46 animals, averaged 
$515.33; average on cows and heifers $451.20; on 
bulls and bull calves $942.50. Twelve cows and 
heifers, either of the Jupiter-Alphea blood to a 
greater or less extent, (or supposed to be in calf to 
Polonius,) averaged $605.23, three Alphea bulls, 
(Polonius and two bull calves,) averaged $1,887, 
while three bulls without this wonderful blood 
only averaged $65, which certainly shows that 
what I formerly said was true, that while the 
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, Saturn, Y4. 
Alphea, 171 
‘ Rhea, 166 


\ Saturn, 94. 
Jupite r, 933. 7 
‘ Rhea, 166 
\ Saturn, 94 


Alphe a, 171 
' Rhea, 166. 


saturn, 9 


upiter, 93. 


Rhea, 16¢ 


\ Saturn, $4. 
Jupiter, 93 - 
f Rhe a, 166. 


| { Saturn, 94 
Alphea, 171. 
/ Rhea, 166. 
Polonius. 


most fashionable. It goes a great way to prove my 
assertion that American bred Jerseys are more 
sought after than imported. It is true that Fancy 
Fan, an imported cow, brought $2,000, this was 
because of her excellence as a show animal, she 


| having scored 90 points on the Island, and rival- 


led the wonderful champion cow Coomassie. 

W hat are the causes of this great popularity ? 
And what is meant by the so-called Alphea blood ? 

We will take these questions in their reverse 
order. In 1861 Col. R. M. Hoe imported the 
bull Saturn, 94, and cow Rhea, 166. From these 
he bred Jupiter, 93, and Alphea, 171; these he 
again crossed, (brother on sister,) and produced 
Mercury, 432, and Europa, 176; these last, 
(brother on sister,) he coupled and produced 
Sarpedon, 930. He also crossed Jupiter, 93, on 
Europa, 176, (father on daughter,) and produced 
thecow Leda. This in-and-in-breeding was kept 
up by the cross of Sarpedon on his half sister 
and aunt, Leda, the produce being the bull Polo- 
nius, whose tabulated pedigree heads this artiele. 

In a letter signed L. J. in your April number, 
breeders are advised to select “‘a bull of good 
sound pedigree, without any in-breeding.” I 
commend the above pedigree and the price the 
bull brought to the thoughtful consideration of 
your correspondent L. J. 

Animals which trace back to this single pair 
of imported ancestors, (Saturn and Rhea,) are 
said to be of pure Alphea blood. And the great 
Hark Comstock, a graceful writer on breeding, 
claims that this blood, more than any other 


Alphea blood may not be the best it certainly isthe | Jersey blood now in the county, possess “ that 
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rare gift of nature—the quality to improve their ants in the herd of Mr. 8. M. Shoemaker. Some 


kind.” 


1 It is a maxim in breeding that “like be- | years ago Mr. McHenry bought of Mr. Faile the 
gets like or the likeness of some ancestor.” And | 


bull Matchem, by Mercury, the son of Alphea, but 


it is certainly sound policy where great perform- | heonly begot twocalves to my knowledge while in 


ance occurs in the immediate ancestors of an | 


animal to use it in future Crosses, as the chances 
for good results are greater. And this in-and-in- 


breeding, where the blood is better than can be | 


found in an out-cross, is recommended by all 
authorities on breeding, if, as Stonehenge says, it 
is “not carried further by art than nature teaches 
by her example.” 

This incestuous breeding is condemned by 
many intelligent breeders, and ‘with good cause 
when carried thus beyond nature’s teaching, and, 
as frequently happens, the advocates of both 
systems are right to some extent. It seems that 
the middle course, breed in and in for performance 
as long as nature does not rebel and then breed out 
for constitution, is the plan from which may be 


expected the best results. But this plan requires | 


so much foresight and intelligence in the breeder 
to know just when he has gone far enough, that 
it may be looked upon as a * rare gift of nature,” 
which few possess. Hark Comstock, the great 
advocate of this strain of Jersey blood, gives in a 
letter to the Country Gentleman, of May 12th, in 
answer to the inquiry of a breeder, the names of 
ten cows which are credited with a yield of 14 
pounds or more of butter per week, viz: Euro- 
tas, Alphea, Euphrates, Rioter 2d’s Venus, Oak 
Leaf, Maple Leaf, Echo, Rachel Ray, Lass Edith, 
and Myra 2d. A glance at the breeding of these 
show but one of the pure Aiphea blood, (Alphea 
herself,) and Hark Comstock is forced to admit 
that he knows of no cow of exclusively Alphea 
blood that has reached this limit, except Leda, 
who has no record, but is believed to have ex- 
ceeded 14 pounds; but we are not treating of es- 
timated yields. Many men have believed them- 
selves the possessors of a 2.40 horse until they 
applied the test of a good watch,and were then 
glad to get a performance of three minutes or 
more. Of the other cows named three only pos- 
sess the blood of Alphea while al/ trace to Jupiter. 
Mr. Seth, of our county, has taken up the gauntlet, 
and in a letter in reply to Hark Comstock, pub- 
lished in Country Gentleman, of May 26th, com- 
pares the results of the combination of the Al- 
bert, Splendid, McClellan, Pansy blood, of which 
I gave a full account in my last with that of the 
Jupiter-Alphea. 

t is not my purpose to enter the controversy, 
but I commend the careful comparison of these 
lists of the performers of these two strains to the 
consideration of the breeders among your read- 
ers. As Hark Comstock does not give the per- 
formance in figures of the representatives of his¢ 
side of the question, I will simply say that with 
the exception of Alphea’s estimated yield of 24} 
Tbs., and Eurotas’ 23 ths., none of the others have 
exceeded 18 tbs., while on the other side we find 
Value 2d, 22 tbs, as four years old; Lady Mel 
2d, 21 ths., May Blossom, 18 Ibs. 9 ozs., as two 
years old; Bradley cow, 18 Tbs , besides such cows 
as FiJbert, Pansy: 1019, Pansy Sutliff, &c. 

The only “Alphea blood” that I know of in 
Maryland in addition to Mr. Von Kapff’s bull, 
Mr. Hand’s bull and Mr. Seth’s heifer Alphea 
Prospective, as already mentioned in your 
columns, is 8 cow Miss Edith, and her descend- 





| would otherwise have missed. 





Baltimore county—Miss Edith mentioned above 
and Dessie Labyrinth recently sold by Mr. Seth 
to Mr. Holly. We believe that some of our Bal- 
timore county breeders attended the Wing sale, 
but their poles did not seem to be long enough 
to reach the cherries. 

The characteristics of this Jupiter-Alphea 
strain of Jersey blood seems to be the reverse of 
what Jersey breeders have been striving for here- 
tofore, with the exception of the production of 
butter. They lack as a rule the small incurving 
waxy horns and long whip-like tails. On the 
contrary their horns are usually coarse and black 
and stand up straight, the tails are decidedly 
“bobbed,” and altogether they lack that beauty 
of contour which has done so much toward mak- 
ing them popular as lawn ornaments, and which 
has made many sales for the breeders which they 
That they have 
been in-bred until both sexes are showing signs 
of sterility, cannot, I think be denied. Why 
then should they be so popular. We have 
other strains as good, if not better, to select our 
males from, notably the Rex or Pansy, McClel- 
lan, Splendid strain, which are the peers of the 
Alphea in the dairy, and greatly their superiors 
in constitution and beauty of form. Has any of 
your readers ever known a pure Alphea to score 
a place in the show ring? Altogether I think 
the recent sales, at these enormous prices, are 
calculated to harm rather than benefit the Jersey 
interest at large—like fashion in colors—the pres- 
ent craze will, 1 fear, cause breeders to lose 
sight of real worth for pedigree. As Hark Com- 
stock says, “ purity of breed is one thing, valu- 
able pedigree may be quite another.” 

At these spring sales while prices were greatly 
above any before known in auction sales of 
Jerseys, yet many really meritorious animals 
sold extremely low. Their breeding was as pure 
(as all registered animals must be) but they lack- 
ed that other quality—“the valuable pedigree” — 
the ability to show in their line of immediate 
ancestors a large proportion of great performers. 
Nothing in the Jersey line will sell now for re- 
munerative prices unless of itself an extraordi- 
nary performer, or will trace to such. And it 
behooves our breeders in selecting males for 
their herds to look well to this. It would be 
well if the butchers had one-half the male Jer- 
seys in this county to-day. 

A bull should never be used for the sake of 
economy or convenience. You are by so doing 
not only injuring your own herd but the breed- 
ers generally by producing a lot of inferior ani- 
mals, which will not bring (and are not worth) 
as much as good natives. x. 


Cotswold Sheep and Short Horn Cattle. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


The wheat crop on the Easterr Shore, or rather 
in Queen Anne’s Co.— the hub,” is particularly 
promising, and those of us along the banks of 
the salt rivers are blessed with an abundant peach 
crop, whilst orchards in the interior are made 
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fruitless by the extreme cold weather of the past 
winter. 

Our county papers are claiming much for us 
as a stock producing county. Carloads of Here- 
fords have been shipped away off to Nebraska 
at from $30 to $50 per head, whilst the demand 
in Maryland is extremely brisk for Short Horns, 
and they are taken as fast as they can be pro- 
duced from my herd of forty and over registered 
cows. Last week I sold to Judge Fred’k Stump, 
of Cecil Co., Md., heifer calf “ Belle of Poplar 
Grove,” 6 weeks old, for $125, and “ Kentucky 
Prince,” 4 months old, for $100. These are not 
claimed to be big prices, but fair ones, and fully 
illustrate the fact that Short Horns are the pre- 
ferred beef cattle in Maryland. Cotswold sheep 
are in great demand this season, and nearly all 
my lambs are already taken at paying prices. 
Having sold off so close the past season, I have 
been compelled to import some yearlings from 
Canada to meet the demand for yearlings, and 
have a superior lot (registered ones) that clipped 
an average of 15} lbs., clear of tags. Three of 
my own breeding of ewe yearlings carried over 
from last summer, clipped 16}, 17 and 174 lbs. of 
wool, clear of tags; and I think this season’s 
lambs, with good care, a year hence may even 
give larger weights than these. Good winter 
keep not only forces the carcass of the sheep 
into greater size, but largely increases the weight 
of the fleece, and it is false economy in any far- 
mer to starve off the fat from his animals in 
winter to be able to sell a little more hay or a 
little more corn. 

E. B. Emory. 





Good Fleeces. 

Mr. E. C. Legg, of Kent Island, Md., writes us: 
Having passed through the rigors of the hard- 
est winter recorded in modern years, sheep in 
this country are necessarily thin, as many flock- 
masters depended in a great measure to their 
taking care of themselves, in which case there 
has been a small crop of lambs, light fleeces and 
many deaths. And although my flock is not up 
to their usual standard, yet considering the sever- 
ity of the winter and other drawbacks, I am will- 
ing to compare fleeces with anybody else. I shear- 
ed imported ram, “ Royal Sherborne,” in the 
month of April, and clipped just 20 lbs. of wool 


from him, and had he been kept to the usual time | 


of shearing, when the yolk in his fleece would have 
been more abundant, I am sure he would have 


sheared 24 to 25 Ibs. fleece. He ran with the 
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Breeds of Poultry for Farmers. 

While pure bred poultry, or quite a number of 
the breeds thereof, constitute what is generally 
known as possessing the qualities desired for a 
profitable farmer's fowl, none will fill the re- 
quired desideratum as completely as will some 
breeds that may be crossed for this purpose. 
One of the principal reasons why this is so with 
farmers is, they will not introduce new blood, or 
follow out a line of special breeding, as does the 
regular poultry fancier. Crosses are more hardy, 
the very cross gives new vigor and blood, and if 
due discretion is observed in breeding cross-bred 
fowls, the object aimed at, whether eggs or meat 
alone, or a combination of both, can be satisfac- 
torily secured. In England, the Houdan cock 
is bred to the dark Brahma hens, and produces 
what is there known as the “ farmer’s favorite,” 
or “ Brahma-Houdan,” and the eggs are in as 
good demand as any of the pure breeds. The 
best cross we have ever made for a general utili- 
ty fowl—eggs and meat; chicks fit to kill and 
in good condition any time after four weeks old— 
is White Leghorn crossed on the Houdans. The 
Houdoun crossed on Dominiques makes a very 
valuable fowl, exceeding all others we have ever 
had as winter layers. The Houdan crossed on 
the Black Red Games, produce the finest table 
fowl known, in our estimation. No doubt the 
Houdan and Plymouth Rock would produce a 
good fow], though we have never tried that cross. 
Brown Leghorns crossed on Partridge Cochins, 
improve the latter and make a handsome (gener- 
ally) clean legged bird. A special feature with 
the Houdan is, no matter what breed it is crossed 
on, the size of the eggs are increased and table 
qualities greatly improved. We know of no 
breed so valuable to use, whether to cross on 
common fowls or pure bred, as the Houdan. 

G. O. Brown. 


Breeding Poultry Successfully. 


Those who engage in poultry breeding are in 
many instances very apt to commence with too 
many kinds. They get, so to speak, the “ fever,” 
and crowd their premises with stock. Poultry to 
be kept in a thriving condition must, as extensive 
experience by the many has proven, be kept in 
limited numbers or small flocks. 

It has always been a noticeable fact that where 
a flock of twelve or fifteen hens are kept, and 
were permitted an unlimited range, how well 
they thrived, and the fact has so stimulated the 


rest of the flock, is in Only ordinary condition, ¢ possessors of such profitable flocks with an idea 


and all things considered, he is the best shearer 
under the same circumstances I ever saw. Ewes 
that heretofore sheared 16 to 18, this year gave 
only 10 to 12, which shows had he been kept in 
high order his fleece had far exceeded 20 Ibs. 
Some of my ewes gave this season the following 
weight of fleece each: 11, 12, 124, 144 and 17 Ibs., 
all 2 and 3 year old sheep. 





THE SALE of Jersey Cattle advertised by Mess. 
Herkness & Co. in this issue, deserves notice from 
all breeders of that popular race, and we call 
their attention to it. 


there was “millions in it,” that they, of course 
naturally reasoned, with a multiplication exact- 
ness, that twenty times as many would also bring 
in a revenue twenty times as great. 

Such is not the case, for obvious reasons. First, 
the food must not be overlooked, that the forag- 
ing of a large flock will quite soon and effectually 
exterminate the insect and weed-seed pickings 
that would afford the small flock choice morsels 
of egg-producing food for a considerable time. 
Then the “herding” together of a large number of 
fowls engenders disease at once of various kinds, 
as well as causing or producing the parasites so 
well known that prey upon our domestic fow]s. 
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The difficulty of keeping and caring for a large 
flock is not estimated properly, as it is much 
greater in proportion, and demands very much 
more time and care. Therefore, those who launch 
out in business of poultry breeding will be wise 
if they will be guided by the practical experience 
of those who have given their attention, &c., to 
this point in question. Where one is so situated 
that entire attention will be given to the busi- 
ness—making it no secondary consideration— 
then poultry in large numbers, if allowed to have 
roosting apartments with accommodations for 
not more than sixty or seventy, can be success- 
fully and profitably carried on. 

Unless plenty of room and range can be had, 
it will perhaps be best to confine your enthusiasm 
to one breed. You should then earnestly study 
the characteristic traits of the breed you have 
concluded to keep, and unless you can each year 
see decided improvement in your breeding steck, 
so much so that “outsiders” will also note the 
fact, then rest assured that poultry breeding is 
not your forte. Poultry breeding or raising is 
like any other branch of business—if one adopts 
it as a profession, or commences the business with 
a prospective fortune in view, simply because 
others have been fortunate, success will be sure 
—not to attend his efforts. 

Men who to-day are celebrated in this connec- 
tion, whose “strain” of birds have a world-wide 
reputation, did not grasp and gain all at a single 
clutch of the outstretched hand. Persistent 
effort, patience, skill, coupled with a love for 
their business aside from the dollars and cents it 
might bring them, crowned them with success. 

ommence with one breed, be faithful in the 
caring and providing for it. Many are enthusi- 
astic during the early or spring months, but when 
hot weather asserts its powers their enthusiasm is 
gone, and at a time when their flocks need especial 
care and attention. The instant the poultry is 
slighted commences a reduction in the profits—a 
fact those interested should never lose sight of. 

oo —_______— 


Bee Notes for June. 


Bees should be strong now, if built up, and 
swarming will commence in earnest. Remove 
all drone combs from brood nests that a horde of 
worthless consumers may not be reared, and 
your honey crop shortened in consequence. As 
soon as the white clover blooms freely, contract 
the brood chamber by the division boards and 
force the workers into the surplus honey boxes 
if you wish to get a large crop of honey—put 
the combs taken out ina tight box, and keep 
a good watch over them that the worms do not 
attack them. If they contain brood—-give them to 
a weak colony or a new swarm. See that the 
surplus honey boxes are given as fast as required, 
and the bees don’t suffer for want of room, or 
they may get the swarming fever. Exchange 
full frames of honey from the brood nest for 
empty ones placed in the centre of cluster, filled 
with foundation. As soon as the surplus honey 
boxes are filled, do not wait to have the bees seal 
it up, but raise them and put empty ones beneath 
them, During hot days shade the hives where 
they set in the sun by nailing two pieces of board 
together at right angles and place on top of 





hives—a current of air will pass through and 
keep the hive cool—where the caps are ventila- 
ted by having holes bored through and covered 
with wire cloth this is unnecessary except in ex- 
treme het weather. Those who practice natural 
swarming, should see to it that the old hive does 
not become queenless—of which there is great 
danger, as the young queen may be lost on her 
bridal tour, or fail to enter the right hive. Such 
a queenless hive would soon become weak and 
fall a prey to the worms, or robber bees, if not 
watched. The safest way is to rear, or buy 
queens, and introduce them to the swarming 
hive at once, and remove all queen cells, when 
both hives would alike prosper. 

In working among bees, don’t forget to avoid 
quick motions, or jarring the hives, as it causes 
them to be angry. Never strike at a bee; if 
they come buzzing about threateningly, cover 
your face with your hands and walk quietly away 
into the shade of some shrub or building, and 
the angry bees will soon go to their hive. 

Ants often get into the hives and both annoy 
the bees and bee keeper. Start them out with a 
smoker, and brush a little spirits of turpentine, 
or coal oil in the parts they frequent, and they 
will soon “ make tracks.” A little salt placed on 
the ledges, or where the cap joins the hive, will 
keep them at a distance. 

Keep spiders from spinning their webs about 
the hives, as they destroy many bees. Don’t 
neglect the empty combs and let the moth eat 
them up. If any appearance of the “ wax eater,” 
treat him to a dish of burning brimstone for a 
lunch, and they can be kept from harm till they 
can be covered by the bees, and when once 
under their protecting care, they are secure as 
long as the swarm is strong. L. 


Sunny Side Apiary, Baltimore. 
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Book Farming. 


As a slight contribution to the literature of 
agricultural progress, permit me to mention an 
incident of travel. 

Circumstances brought me to a foundry in this 
county, the blacksmith shop of which is con- 
ducted by one of those intelligent and skillful 
mechanics who are an honor to their calling and 
the state, and who constitute one of those strong 
foundations upon which modern agriculture now 
depends for its prosperity. 

n conversation with this gentleman he said: 

“ Talk about book farming! why this prejudice 
against agricultural literature is absurd; go and 
look at my young orchard and see if you ever 
saw a finer prospect for fruit, and I owe it all to 
what I have read in the American Farmer. I 
didn’t know anything about orcharding when I 
began my experience with trees, and have fol- 
lowed the teachings of the Farmer with the result 
you see before you.” 

It was only a word by the wayside, but I felt 
called upon to send the item to you as encourage- 
ment in the labors you undergo, which we all 
know are protracted and severe at times, and we 
presume often unremunerative like the farmers’ 
labors; but let us continue to cast the bread, the 
waters will rise sometime. Q. 
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Horticulture. 


Pleasure Grounds and Greenhouse.— 
June, 1881. 


By W. D. BRACKENRIDGE, Florist and Nurseryman, | 


Govanstown, Baltimore Co., Md. 


Pleasure Grounds, 

Lovely, fascinating June. 
introduces herself to us bedecked with garlands 
of roses and wreaths of spireas and fragrant 
honeysuckles; while accompanying these, co- 
quetting as they do, concealed among the 


branches of trees and the lively green of the yet | 


tender foliage, the feathered songsters delight 
our ears with their warbling notes. Such 
natural outgoings of nature we say are fascina- 
ting. Who would not therefore desire to enjoy 
a country life, with all its varied attractions? 
And we can imagine that it would only be such 
whose taste for the beautiful had become blunt- 
ed, or have never opened their eyes fully to the 
mane charming objects so freely bestowed ; or 
else have never studied thoroughly how a life in 


the country during the summer months can be | 
spent pleasantly to themselves and to those by | 


whom they are associated. 

In many instances with those who retire to a 
suburban—or truly country retreat, their tastes 
and enjoyments are marred by the lack of 
proper help to keep everything in order, and 


this may arise from the lack of sufficient means ! 
to secure a responsible person for that purpose. | 


But we would here say, that from personal 
knowledge, the majority of persons presenting 
themselves for such situations are mere skulkers 
or charlatans, and whose tendencies are preten- 
tions of knowing a great deal, and taking good 
care to do but very little, and this is just where 
the trouble comes in when one wishes to enjoy 
the fruits of a country life; we refer to it here 
with reluctance, and would advise such as are 


fortunate enough to secure reliable help to en- | 


courage the same by materia] acts and words. 

Presumin 
and flowers has by this time been finished, then 
the principal work to be attended to during the 
summer will be the keeping of every place neat 
and clean, and first of all road and walks should 
be hoed, raked and rolled frequently, as nothing 
sets a place off more than well kept roads. 
Should the weather prove wet the grass on the 
lawn will require to be cut at least once every 
week, but the time between the cuttings will 
have to be regulated pretty much by the condi- 
tion of the weather. To make hay of the grass, 


or pasture & cow on & lawn near a dwelling, is | 
in bad taste, and not consistent with good keep- | 


ing. Allanimals, as sheep, deer and goats, ought 
not to be permitted to range on a pleasure 
ground, as they will browse upon and destroy 
all shrubs, plants and small trees. t 

Vines and creepers on porches and summer 
houses should have the young growths thinned 
out and neatly tied up; many persons tack up 
their vines to wooden porches with nails and 
shreds of cloth or leather, but this injures the 
wood work; it is better to use galvanized wire, 
run through long staples. One of the neatest 


Lovely because she | 


that all planting of trees, shrubs | 
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vines for a porch is the Japan Akebia quinata. 
| But if an unsightly brick or stone wall is to be 

covered we know of no plant better adapted 

for this purpose than the Japan Ampelopsis 

Veitchii; it is a rapid grower, and where there is 
| no whitewash clings fast to any rough wall, and 
then the leaves assume a beautiful hue in the 
autumn; no one who has a suitable place should 
| fail to possess this truly elegant plant. 

The simple business of shearing hedges should 
be attended to towards the end of the month, 
we mean such as are composed of Pyrus japon- 
ica, Pyracantha, Privet and Osage Orange ; these, 
and the Arbor-Vite, Norway and Hemlock 
Spruces we trim in early spring, but the summer 
trimming of the four first is to keep them neat, 
as weil as to cause them to thicken up by lateral 
branches and spurs; and this summer trimming 
is particularly effective in causing the Pyrus 
japonica to bloom profusely in spring, acting, as 
it were, on the same principle as the pinching 
back of the young shoots of pear trees, causing 
fruiting spurs to be produced. 

As we have said heretofore, the form of a hedge 
should be like that of a reversed letter V, narrow 
at top and broad at base, so that the whole side 
will receive abundance of light and air. The 
many table-topped hedges we see are a blur on 
horticultural and agricultural management, and 
present no barrier at base to prevent small 
animals from passing freely through them. 


Greenhouse. 


By this time the majority of the hard wooded 
plants will have been moved out of doors to 
| some sheltered spot, where they Ought to be set 
|on a bed of ashes, or partially plunged in the 
| same; this ash bed should be thick enough so as 
, to prevent worms from getting intothe pots. In 
| dry weather a good syringing over-head with 
| pure water will keep insects in subjection, and 
| at the same time refresh the plants. 
| Such articles as may be desirable to retain un- 
der glass will require the atmosphere in warm 
weather to be kept humid, while a partial shade 
|should be given; a heavy shade weakens the 
growth of plants. 

We cannot mind at present of any special 
work to be performed inside, save the training 
and and tying up of creepers, and shifting of 
some favorite soft wooded plant as it advances 
in growth. We have heretofore enlarged on the 
cultivation and reproduction by spores and 
division of the plants of that beautiful tribe 
Filices or Ferns, and we ask our readers to con- 
tinue to give due care and attention to these in- 
valuable adorners of our conservatories. 


* 
* 





How to Grow Pelargoniums. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Recently while visiting some of the leadin, 
green-houses in the vicinity of Baltimore, an 
seeing the Pelargoniums I came to the conclusion 
that this beautiful family of plants had not jus- 
tice done them, for they amply repay any extra 
attention they may get. My mode of growing 
them is very simple, it is in substance as follows : 
I find the best time to propagate these plants is 








when they are done blooming, which is gener- 
ally about the end of May or be ginning of June. 
The best place to strike the cuttings is in a prop- 
agating house, but as every one may not have 
such a convenience, they can be successfully 
propagated in an old or spent hot-bed, first re- 
moving the soil and re-placing it with a layer of 
coal ashes to keep out worms. It will also assist 
to absorb the moisture from the waterings, and 
help to prevent damping off. We generally use 
boxes and find them most convenient. The size 
we use are 12x15 inches, and 3 inches deep on 
the inside, made of 4 inch white pine; they will 
last three years when taken care of, and can be 
used for other purposes in the green-house. 
They have several holes in the bottom, covered 
with pot shreds, in fact the bottom of the box, or 
in other words well drained, and then filled with 
a mixture of river sand and loam, say about 4 
loam, then give a gentle watering to settle the 
whole. We prefer the short side shoots that 
have not flowered to make the cuttings, and they 
ought to be cut off close to the stem with a sharp 
knife. Cut off the bottom leaves leaving only 
the two top ones, then put your cuttings in a 
shady place for an hour or two at most, to dry 
up the wound. Then take your cuttings and 
with the assistance of a dibble, make a hole for 
each cutting; after you insert your cutting press 
the mould firmly about them. When your box 
is filled give the whole a gentle watering, and 
set on one side to dry up the moisture on the 
leaves and surface of the box, then put them in 
your frame, and shade carefully from the sun and 
even the light for a few days. Reduce your 
shading gradually, using it only during bright 
sunshine. A little air may also be given by tilt- 
ing up the lights behind. The cuttings must be 
frequently examined to see if roots are forming, 
and as soon as they are they must be potted sin- 
gly into two inch pots, in loam and well decayed 
leaf mould in equal parts with an addition of 
river sand. When you have finished potting re- 
place in your frame and renew your shading, but 
do not use it any longer than is necessary; give 
plenty of air to prevent them from getting spind- 
ling. 

To have bushy plants you must nip out the top 
bud, then the lower ones will break, and as soon 
as they have made three or four leaves, stop them 
also. By this time your plants will be ready to 
receive another potting, and then be removed to 
the open air. Plants you had all the winter, 
and wish to keep them over, cut them down as 
soon as they are done blooming, put them in a 
frame, let them have a fair watering about the 
tops rather than the roots, put on a sash when 
they commence to break, give air gradually and 
plentifully. When they have made an inch or 
so of growth, take them to the potting bench, 
shake them out and cut off any of the dead or 
decayed roots that may appear, and put them 
into pots of sufficient size to hold the roots, but 
do not overpotthem. We use a compost of loam 
and leaf mould, (equal parts,) with a little cow ma- 
nure, thoroughly incorporated, and sand enough 
to make it of an open texture. When you have 
your plants potted, place them in the frame, keep 
them close until they have made roots in the new 
soil, give air gradually, but when they have inade 


an inc’ or so of growth expose them to the open 
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air. These plants will require another potting 
when they have their pots filled with roots. We 
put these plants into the green-house the last of 
September or early in October. Place them on 
shelves near the glass so as to make a stocky 
growth. If any shoots show a disposition to out- 
grow any of the others, it should be stopped, 
and the whole plan kept of uniform size. They 
should have plenty of air, ‘the temperature of 
the house not rising over 50°, and not lower than 
40°. They require to be frequently smoked to 
keep off the green-fly. When the pots get filled 
with roots, they may be stimulated with a little 
manure water, being careful to use it sparingly, 
or it will speck the foliage. We use about a pint 
to a two gallon pot of water. M. C, 





Broom Corn. 

e oe 

In answer to an inquiry, we would say that 
this may be grown wherever Indian corn is, and 
it is planted at the same time; make the soil 
mellow, and mark out the hills so they will be 
two and a half feet one way by two the other; 
or if in drills, make them three feet wide and al- 
low the plants to stand much thicker than for 
corn. In hills a dozen seed are planted, and 
seven or eight allowed to stand. It is considered 
that the finer brush of thick growth is best. The 
plants are small at first and the cultivation should 
be commenced early, and the ground kept clean, 
frequent stirring adding largely to the product. 
The after management we will refer to later. 
The product sells well in this market. 





The Cultivation of the Native Grape. 

The following very interesting article is taken 
from Vick's Magazine. 

The great obstacle to successful Grape culture 
is ignorance of correct principles and methods 
of training and pruning vines; this not only de- 

effort to raise Grapes, but 
defeats those who make the trial without a suffi- 
cient understanding of the vine’s requirements. 
With the hope of being able to offer some assist~ 
ance to amateur grape-growers, we shall endeavor 
to give some explicit instructions to guide them 
in their future attempts to have 

“Vines with clustering bunches growing, 
Plants with goodly ourden bowing.” 

Some one may ask why the vine needs £0 
much attention, and may point to the Apple and 
the Pear that need but comparatively little prun- 
ing, to the Peach, requiring still less, and the 
Plum and the Cherry that are quite impatient of 
the knife. The reply is that the character of the 
vine is such that it demands this care. A vine 
left to itself rapidly extends its branches in every 
direction ; it produces its fruit on the wood of 
the same season’s growth, and on that only ; con- 
sequently, in a very few years, with no pruning 
a vine would consist of long, straggling branches, 
extending a hundred feet, more or less, and bear- 
ing a little fruit on the new shoots at its extremi- 
ties. As this isa state of things impossible to 
allow in cultivation, the gardeuer’s art seeks to 
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confine the vine in a small compass, and to obtain 
the greatest amount of fruit possible in the | 
space occupied. To successfully accomplish the 
achievement here proposed, due regard must be 
had to the natural demands of the plant, and 
every operation must conform to the laws that 
govern it. As already noticed, the fruit grows 


be attained is the annual growth of new wood 
confined to a definite, limited space. A great 
variety of methods of pruning have been prac- 
ticed, all with the same end in view, and with 
varying success, according to the 
with which these methods adhere to the natural 
principles controlling the vine’s growth 
directions now to be given are entirely practical, 
have been thoroughly tested, and their observ- 


| secure 
only on the new wood, consequently, the end to | 
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| be planted in the fall as in the spring, in any 
| part of the country, if the work be prope rly done 
| Fall- planted vines require a mulching or cover- 
| ing of leaves, Spruce or Pine boughs, sawdust, 
brakes, marsh hay, or 

some material that will 

them from se- 
vere freezing ; after ex- 
periencing a tempera- 


Q 


| ture of 10° to 25° below 


| Zero, 


faithfulness | 


repeatedly, as 
most of us have during 
the past winter, the 


| reasonableness of this 


The | 


| from 


ance will ensure full crops of well-matured fruit, | 


under ordinary conditions. 
In order to present in full the details of traén- 


suggestion Will be read- 
ily perceived. Aside 
extreme cold, 
however, great damage 


| is done to newly plant- 
|ed vines by repeated 
| 


ing and pruning, it is necessary to commence | 


with the planting of the vine and trace it through 
its successive stages of development. Prelimi- 
nary to this, however, a few thoughts may profit- 
ably be given to the best situations for vines, 
suitable soils and their special preparation. 
As arule,the best exposures 
> 
eastern; when necessary, 
exposure to the west may 
employed, but one to the north 
should be avoided. For vine- 
vard culture there are many 
places adjacent to bodies of 
water, having a western slope, 
that are very suitable, but, un- 
less there are peculiarly modi- 
fying conditions, an exposure 
to the west should not be 
selected. 
sides of a fence or building are 
favorite locations in the garden, 
and these places might be used 
very generally to great advan- 
tage for vinegrowing. If one 
will use his eyes a little with 
this subject in mind, he will be 
astonished to discover how 
many spots on every hand 
might be turned to profitable 
account with vines. A warm 
and well-drained soil is needed 
to produce good Grapes, but it 
is supposed that this end has 
been attained in most garden 
and residence lots, as it is a 
condition as essential to hu- 
man health as to the welfare of 
plants. The vine is called a 
sgross feeder, and, unless on 


an 


ONE YEAR make 
ANTED. 


VINE 


ample preparation by 
TRANSPI 


deep tillage, before planting. There is no ferti- 
lizer better than well-rotted stable manure, but 
in its absence any general fertilizer will be 
able, and bones, ashes, and superphosphates as 
specialties. The question is often asked whether 
it is best to plant vines in the fall orspring. 
know of no reason why vines may not as well 


The south and east | 


valu- | 


| lifted 


for the vine are southern and | 


be | 


freezing and thawing, 
thereby they are 
and thrown 
wholly or partly out of 
the ground, and thus 
either killed outright, 
or so much injured as 
to be worthless. Fall 
planting has this ad- 
vantage, that the injur- 
ed roots having time to 
callous are ready to 
start a new growth at 
the earliest opportuni- 
ty in the following 


as 


| spring. 





new and virgin soils, it is best to | 


heavy manuring, as well as by | 


A very erroneous 
idea is held by many 
persons in regard to 
the best age of vines 
for transplanting, 
thinking the older and 
larger they are the bet- 
ter; we would on no 
account select a vine over two years old, and, 
ordinarily, well-grown yearling vines are prefer- 
able to older ones. The illustrations here pre- 
sented give the general appearance of one year 
old vines. 

In transplanting a vine, 
least two inches deeper in the ground than it 
formerly stood; a hdle should be dug sufficiently 
large to take in all the roots and allow them to be 
spread out straight without cramping or crossing 
each other. Although the roots of old vines often 
run quite deep, yet young vines extend their 
roots laterally at no great depth; consequently, 
a young vine should have its roots spread out so 
that they will be about six inches from the sur- 
face. 

When transplanting is done in the spring, the 
tops should be cut back to three eyes; but, if in 
the fall, the vine may be left entire, and early in 
the spring all but the three lower buds rubbed 


VINE TWO YEARS TRANS 
PLANTED. 


it should be set at 


| off. When there is no longer any uncertainty 


about the growth of at least one eye, the others 


jmay be rubbed off, and preferably the lower 


We | 


should be left. The aim now is to obtain the 
growth of asingle strongshoot. A stake should 


| be driven down beside it {o which to tie it, from 
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time to time, as it grows; and at the end of the | year, if the cane is a strong one, it is to be cut 
season there will be an upright plant, or, in vine- | down to the three lowest eyes at the base, but if 
yard parlance, a single cane, from two to four | a weak one, it should be pruned to two eyes; in 
feet high, according to the strength of the young | either case, one of these eyes is left for precau- 
vine, the condition of the soil, and the character | tion, as in the first, two shoots only are aliowed 


of the weather. In the spring of the following ! to continue their growth, the other one being 


rubbed off when it is certain they are sound, and | shoots in this position are no longer called canes 
in the other, only one allowed to grow. These| but arms. Here it will be observed there are six 
shoots are to be kept tied up in an erect position | buds on the upper side of each arm; from each 
as they grow, and at the end of the second sum- | of these buds will grow an upright shoot or cane 
mer the vine will consist of one or two strong } A strong-growing vine will form its buds about 
canes. The following spring a two-year-old sin- | six inches apart, which is a proper distance for 
gle cane should be pruned precisely as directed | the uprights, or canes, to stand; when the buds 
for a strong cane the year previous, raising two | are closer every other one can be saved and the 
canes from its base. The twocane vine, if strong, | others rubbed off, as in this case, in which the 
may be expected to produce a little fruit this sea- | lower ones are to be removed; what is wanted is 
son; if not strong, the canes should be cut down | that the canes shall stand from six to eight inches 
to single eyes and two strong canes reared. apart. All the length of cane beyond that re- 

Supposing the vine with two canes to be a| quired for the six buds should be cut off before 
strong one, the third year it may be pruned as | they are made to assume their positions as arms. 
will be soon explained. The canes are now to | The young canes, as they grow from each arm, 
be laid down, in a horizontal position, extending | will set fruit, and two bunches this season may 
in opposite directions from the main stem, and | be allowed to each one, and the fruiting vine will 
will appear as shown in the illustration. The | appear somewhat as shown in our sketch. 





THREE-YEAR-OLD VINE IN FRUIT. 


Vegetable Garden—June. | some respects. There can be no excuse for weeds 
— | being seen in these dry times. 

In this month there will be very little sowing: As soon as crops of peas, spinach, cabbage, 
required—succession crops of sweet corn and beets, &c. are harvested the ground should be 
beans, late tomatoes and potatoes will be about all. | got ready for late crops with the utmost dispatch 
The principal work will be gathering early vege- | so as not to run the risk of losing a shower for 
tables and cultivating growing crops. The pre-| transplanting. After harrowing and_ rolling 
vailing drought begins to look serious, but a| draw the marker over the ground and all will be 
timely rain may yet start many seeds that have | in readiness. Your land may be rich, but if you 
so far failed to come up. The rain will be timely | have a pile of manure treasured up for future 
if it ensures the very promising strawberry crop; | use my advice would be to use it now I have 
and if it does that it will do many other bright | never seen much good come of the practice of 
things in other parts of the garden, but it will| keeping manure from year to year. / gardener 
have to be a soaking rain to save things on our | puts his employer to great expense for manure, 
thin soils. The weather has been favorable in | and piles it up against the rence. Something 
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happens, and the expensive man has to leave. 
His successor gets along nicely and cheaply, at 
all events as long as the big heap lasts. I have 
just seen this thing going on and it is not the first 
time. Besides manure cannot be kept so long 
outdoors without great waste. 

I am obliged to use a seed-drill for most of my 
crops but if time permitted and it were not so 
laborious, I would sow most things by hand. I 
would sow thickly too, for I have no great faith 
in seedsmen, although the y are no worse than 
other people ; but depend upon it with regard to 
some of their seeds, “he that soweth sparingly 
shall reap sparingly.” Beans are difficult to sow 
evenly and rapidly, ay planting them singly is 
tedious. Perhaps the best way is this: having 
opened the drill with a small double-mouldboard 
plow, walk erect alongside, the arm 


motioniess. The beans are held loosely in the 


hand and shaken by a slight movement from the | 
With a little practice one may sow evenly | 
and rapidly without ever looking at the beans. | 


wrist. 
You can feel yourself sowing correctly. A hand- 
ful will sow from 12 to 16 short steps. Peas 7 
to 10 steps according to the size. Gardeners can 
sow fine seeds as rapidly as any drill, but with 
these they must stoop. 

Betwixt the drouth and the fly it is verv diffi- 
cult to raise cabbage plants for the late crop. 


Soot is the best thing I ever tried and should be | 


saved for that purpose. I dug a piece of ground 
ten days ago, sowed it thickly with cabbage seed, 
using plenty of guano to give them a quick start. 
On this I put a frame with the sashes left open at 
top and bottom. They have been regularly 
watered and shaded from 10 o'clock to three. 
Not a single fly has yet been seen on them 
although they are hourly expected. 

Those making large plantings of late tomatoes 
will save themselves much trouble by putting 
two plants in each hill. If both grow it is easy | 
to pull one out, and is a small matter compared | 
with re-planting. JoHN WATSON. 


* 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden.—June. 
— ? 

In order to have fruit of larger size, finer 
quality—of apples and pears more particularly— 
a thinning out during this month of the weakly 
and inferior specimens will be necessary. Some 
varieties are inclined to over-bear—that is, they 
set more fruit than the trees are capable of 
properly maturing ; the timely removal or pull- 
ing off of one-fourth to one-half of the first of 
such, before the trees have exhausted themselves 
in their efforts to nourish and develop it, will 
prove beneficial to the remaining half, to the 
tree, andl to the party who receives the profit of 
the crop. Allow not 2 single tent of cate rpillars 
to escape destruction. 

Suckers thrown up from the collars of fruit 
and other trees, as also water sprouts thrown 
out along the main limbs, should all be removed 
this month. June is the time for this attention to 
be given in order to reach the best results. 

The washing of the trunks and main limbs, as 
high as can be conveniently reached, with soap- 
lees or ordinary whitewash, will be productive 
of good, in destroying the larve of insects, moss- 





hanging | 


es, &c., that attach to the bark, besides it renders 
| the bark smooth and healthy, and the alkali con- 
| tained in such washes is carried to the roots by 
| the rain and affords some nutriment for the trees 
| as well. Grafts set earlier in the spring will require 
| looking after; the cement or wax will, by the 
| expansion of the limbs or trees in their growth, 
not unfrequently crack and leave holes for the 
admission of air and water to the injury of both 
stock and graft in such cases; a little touching 
up with additional wax will avoid such danger. 

he sprouts that always put out so freely below 
the graft must from time to time be rubbed off, so 
as to insure a more vigorous growth of the grafts. 

Peach, plum and other trees planted during 
last fall and spring can be gone over this month, 
and sprouts that sometimes are thrown out below 
where the trees are budded or grafted removed, 
and other superfluous sprouts can be pinched or 
rubbed off at same time, leaving only such as is 
desired to form the head of the tree. 

In the fruit garden the hopes of a month back 
| are already beginning to end in fruition. The 
delicious strawberry now gladdens the eye and 
gratifies the palate, and to him who intelligently 
| gave liberal care is liberal reward returned; and 
just here we regard it pertinent to refer to the 
craze prevailing among propagators for new 
varieties, which would be commendable, if the 
truth was all set forth regarding the wonderful 
merits (?) of the strangers where they are being 
introduced, but unfortunately this is rarely the 
case, as the practice as it now prevails is to pro- 
duce these wonders on paper only, and by ex- 
travagant and untruthful descriptions catch the 
unsuspecting—by selling plants at exorbitant 
rates—of kinds greatly inferior to the older ones 
already in the garcens of most people who grow 
strawberries at all. We have taken occasion 
more than once to warn the readers of The 
| American Farmer against the enc ouragement of 
| this practice by investing in plants; better for all 
| concerned to go a little slower and avoid the 
weakening of business confidence. If you have 
a variety that is satisfactory—one that produces 
good fruit and plenty of it—such as is enjoyed 
by your families, stick to it until you are quite 
sure you know of a better one; proper attention 
and thorough culture do much for any straw- 
berry ; it is poor soil and poor culture that make 
poor be Tries, notwithstanding the wonderfui (?) 
achievements in the production of great and 
good (?) varieties; within the last few years the 
Hovey’s seedling (one of the oldest American 
varieties) has been taking premiums at the horti- 
cultural exhibitions. Now this is a fact that 
carries within itself a text, from which every 
thoughtful lover of strawberries can think out a 
sermon that should prove profitable to himself. 
It is not only strawberries that are grateful for 
good care and culture; fruit of any kind, and 
particularly all small fruits, require and must 
have the best of culture to produce the best re- 
sults, and to him who attends the fruit garden, 
the fact of being in daily contact with the plants 
will suggest many details and turns in their 
management that never reach to the dignity of 
suggestions or instructions in the papers, but 
which are nevertheless rendered important by 
surrounding circumstances. 
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New Deutzia—“‘ Pride of Rochester.”’ 


Ape 

Plies: 
a™ ya ‘ 
Ee State 


This is a new variety raised from Deutzia cre- 
nata flore pleno, and producing large double 
white flowers; the backs of the petals being 
slightly tinged with rose. It excels all the other 
sorts in size of flower, length of panicle, profuse- 
ness of bloom and vigorous habit. It originated 
at the Mount Hope Nurseries, where it is re- 
garded as a charming acquisition. 


—_— ——— 


Del phiniums. 


Delphiniums, or Larkspurs, though old fash” 
ioned flowers, are, as Vick says, valuable plants» 
their foliage clean and pretty, habit strong and 
good, the flowering branches often four feet in 
height, the spikes of flowers six inches or more 
in length, and their colors bright. The seed may 
be sown in spring and by autumn strong plants 
will be grown, which will flower next year, they 
being perennials. 


Hydrangea Otaksa. 


This is a comparatively new introduction from 
Japan, and very beautiful. Its foliage is of a 
beautiful deep green color, and the tusses of 
flowers it produces in July are immense in size 
and very numerous, The plant is not entirely 
hardy and should have some protection in win- 
ter; it being best preserved by removal to a cold 
pit or cellar. 

ae 


An Inquiry. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I avail myself of your kind and most liberal 
offer, “to answer questions as to the application 
of chemical science to the practical arts,” and 
most respectfully ask to be given an economicaf 
process by which the hoofs and small horns may 
be reduced to a good mechanical condition as a 
fertilizer, (similar to ground or dissolved bone) 
Without dissipating their gelatinous or nitroge- 
nous elements ? G. N. 

Repiy—Cover the hoofs and small horns in a 
large wooden tub, (a water-tight barrel sawed in 
half will answer) with oil of vitriol and digest— 
stirring sometimes with a wooden pole until dis- 
solved. Then add a finely powdered rock phos 
phate or natural bird guano slowly, stirring all 
the time until the article is perfectly dry—that 
is, in such a mechanical condition as to run 
through a drill at once. This will give you solu- 
ble phosphoric acid as well, as it will be the 
only process to render the nitrogenous substan- 
ces of the hoofs and horns in a form to be directly 
soluble in the soil and available as plant food. 

LEHMANN & MAGER. 
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Late Potatoes. 


IMPROVED PEACHBLOW. DUNMO 


As many growers put in their main crops of 
potatoes this month the descriptions and engrav- 
ings from Vick’s Guide of some popular late sorts 
will be interesting and serviceable 

Brownell’s Beauty, tubers medium to 
large, of a reddish color, eyes few and small, 
nearly even with the surface; shape oval, some- 
what flattened, very productive, an excellent 
keeper, which makes it valuable for market; for 
table use it is unsurpassed. 

Brownell’s Superior, tubers medium to 
large, oblong oval, skin of a peculiar dark cop- 


per color, very smooth, eyes few and small, quite 


even with the surface, very productive indeed, 
and this is its principal merit. 

Burbank’s Seedling, a white skinned vari- 
ety, tubers long and slim, with but few eyes 
slightly depressed, is immensely productive; its 
size and general appearance are very much in its 
favor for marketing 

Improved Peachblow, one of the best 
late varieties; a very vigorous grower, the vines 
completely covering the ground; tubers round, 
of medium size, very uniform, resembling the 
Jersey Peachblow, fully equal to that well known 
variety in quality,and will produce nearly double 
the quantity per acre. A most valuable variety. 

Dunmore, tubers medium to large, skin 
white, slightly russeted, eyes few and small, quite 
even with the surface; very productive, and with 
ordinary culture will produce an immense crop. 

Genesee Co. King, tubers of medium size, 
round, flesh color, with pink eyes quite deeply 
set; a good keeper, very productive; for table 
use it is one of the best. 


————-— ¢ oe —______-___ 


What Shall We Do With the Crow? 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Were a farmers’ convention called to decide 
this question it is likely that there would be 
quite a division in regard to it. While one would 
unhesitatingly condemn him to be shot as a thief 
and pest, another would be equally loud in pro- 
claiming his good qualities for usefulness. In 
my opinion both are wrong. Where his capacity 


GENESEE CoO. 


for doing mischief to the farmer can be con- 
trolled he is really the latter’s friend; if, on the 
other hand, he is allowed to have his own way 
the just wrath of the hard-working farmer is 
apt to fall upon his head. 

My experience last season was such as led me 
to regard him as one of the worst pests the far- 
mer has to contend with. They began operations 
early in the season by pulling up nearly half my 
corn, seeming to have a preference for the sweet 
kind, as I was forced to plant one lot entirely 
over again, and paying but little attention to the 
ordinary scare crows set up. About this time 
my turkeys and Guinea fowls were busy making 
their nests in any out of the way place they could 
find. The crows always managed to find the 
nests before I did. I have seen them sitting on 
the fence patiently waiting for the hen to come 
off, and it was the one who got there first that 
carried off the egg. They are as fond of young 
chickens and turkeys as hawks. A neighbor 
told me of a trow that alighted among her chick- 
ens and helped eat their dough, and upon leaving 
took one home with him to see his family. Al- 
together too sociable. 

Later on in the season his capacity for mis- 
chief began to be felt again; holes were found 
pecked in most of my early cantaloupes, ruining 
them and causing much loss. When the tomato 
worm appeared I was in hopes that he would 
redeem his lost character, but the number of 
tomatoes eaten along with the worms I consider- 
ed amounted to more than his wages. I would 
remark here, however, that where a tomato patch 
is away from too much observation they will 
usually keep it clear of worms. He always has 
the look and manner of a thief, and would not 
probably do such a favor intentionally. 

My final trial of patience came when my corn 
began to form in the ear. At this season and 
until the spring following they appear in flocks 
of thousands, stripping the husk from the ears 
and greedily devouring the tender grain. A 
late field of sugar corn suffered most; all left 
upon the stalks for seed was eaten up. Crop 
corn in the shock was next attacked, and every 
ear in sight devoured before it was dry enough 
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to husk. Now, Messrs. Editors, can you blame 
me for forming an unfavorable opinion of the 
crow? This opinion, however, has been somewhat 
modified this spring. I have watched him in or- 
der to learn of his good qualities. As a result I 
find he has many. Whendoing my spring plow- 
ing 1 noticed him busily following behind and 
picking up such grubs and worms asavere turned 
up. He seemed especially fond of the tomato 
worm chrysalids, which were very abundant, 
thus materially lessening the number of “horn- 
blowers” for this season’s crop of eggs. That he 
is found of most kinds of worms and insects, 
besides young birds and birds’ eggs, is beyond a 
doubt. He is the avowed enemy of that annoying 
pest, the white grub, so troublesome to strawberry 
growers. They can detect them at work beneath 
the surface and promptly destroy them. While 
working out a young patch to-day I noticed 
that the grubs were very abundant and destruc- 
tive; I also observed a great many places near 
the plants where they had been taken out, and 
always found the tracks of crows near the spot. 
This, aside from the fact that I have been fight- 
ing the insect tribe for several weeks past, in or- 
der to gain the mastery, inclines me to think 
more kindly of the crow, and but confirms what 
I have said in regard to controlling his actions. 
The question here arises as to how we can do 
this. I have found relief this spring from his 
corn pulling propensities by stretching strong 
twine upon high poles around a field of early 
corn, and have been unable to find a single hill 
disturbed, although another field of crop corn 
near had to be heavily replanted. The crows 
being of a suspicious nature will not alight in a 
field thus enclosed, thinking it a trap set for 
them. I hung bright pieces of tin at intervals 
along the string, thus adding to its formidable 
appearance. Some of my neighbors smear their 
seed corn with gas tar and roll in plaster, the 
crows pull up a few grains thus treated and give 
it up in disgust. Still others practice scattering 
corn about the fields to feed them, but they seem 
to prefer the soft grains to the hard, dry ones 
scattered on top the ground. 

Their cunning is proverbial; they know a gun 
from a black stick in the hands of a man, and 
about how far it will “carry,” too; there is al- 
Ways one or two on the watch, who quickly 
give the alarm upon the approach of danger, and 
it is hardly worth a person’s time to try to get 
within gun shot of them. They are said to live 
to be a century old, and when we consider their 
capacity for mischief during this time, its force is 
appalling. But enough of “crowology;” we 
hay'nt settled the question yet whether he is a 
friend or enemy; well, we don't propose to, we 
will still leave that an open question. 

A. A. Co, Md., May 20th. 


——_—__ —__ ». e eo 


NOTWITHSTANDING & 


The Grange. 


MontGomMery County GranGeE, No. 7, held 


| its regular quarterly meeting at Barnesville, 28th 


| needs 


April. The fine weather and the well known 
progressiveness of that neighborhood bringing 
thirty delegates and a number of visitors from 
all sections of the county, im spite of the busy 
season. W. Master Young read an article on the 
protection of sheep husbandry, which was re- 
ferred to next meeting to give time for careful 
consideration. A very general expression was 
given to the importance of using lime, though 
the members differed as to the quantity and mode 
of application A committee was appointed to 
prepare an article for publication on the abuses 
of our public schools. WW. P. Master McDonald 
installed the officers for the ensuing term of two 
years. W. Lecturer Farquhar read an admirable 
practical essay, using as his text the old adage 
“take time by the forelock,’ and showing that 
the farmer, as much as any other business man, 
must keep ahead with his work to thrive. Ad: 


journed to meet 28th July, at Browningsvilic. 





* 


The New Movement. 

The Patrons of Maryland, since the organiza- 
tion of the State Grange, have done some good 
and effective work. Some of it has been unseen, 
like that of bringing its members from various 
sections of the State into more intimate personal 
and sociai relations, and thus by a freer and 
more unrestrained intercourse smoothing down 
imagined differences in pursuits, and demonstrat- 
ing clearly that there are no essential ones 
between the tillers of the soil. 

The first result of this more intimate connec- 
tion was the establishment of the Grange Agency, 
now an established success, saving to those 
using it thousands of dollars each year, and in 
the near furtue, perhaps, to enter upon a more 
enlarged sphere of usefulness than ever before. 

Those who were in Annapolis five Winters 
ago will recollect the smile of incredulity that 
played over the faces of the members of the 
State Grange when the project was started of 
an elevator “for water-borne grain.” Yet, 
although Bro. Hardcastle in the next session of 
the Legislature was overborne there by the 
“Constitutional scruples” of some, and by the 
hostility of Baltimore merchants in his efforts 
to get the State to build one; although the effort 
at the last session of that body failed to secure 
one of the State Tobacco Warehouses for the 
same purpose, still the movement gained strength 
as its necessity became more apparent and the 
of the tide-water farmers grew more 


| urgent, until its enemies have become its friends 
| and supporters, and now it may be regarded as 


; an accomplished fact. 
week of somewhat fa- | 
vorable weather, the Mark Lane Express says | 


“the English grain-crops do not stand well for | 


the harvest.” Vegetation of all kinds is in a 
somewhat backward state all over Great Britain, 
and a copious rainfall is needed. ‘Without it,” 
says the Lrpress, “the lookout is uncertain and 
unfavorable.” 


Verily the “mustard seed” 
has become a tree through the skillful manage- 
ment of Patrons. 

Now the Grange regarding the elevator as 
a fact is called by the Worthy Master to an 
advanced step in the same direction of direct 
benefits by the establishment of a “Farmers’ 
Bank,” and the whole question of its need and 


! expediency has been referred to a Committee to 
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report to the next State Grange. 
and it needed no reference to a “California 
institution” to prove either its necessity, or the 
benefits to be derived from one. Bro. Smedley, 
once Lecturer of the National Grange, in his 
“Manual of Jurisprudence and Co-operation of 
the Patrons of Husbandry,” published in 1875, 
took grounds in favor of one, holding that 
banks as at present conducted “afford very little 
actual benefit to the producer.” “For,” says he, 
“take any country village containing one or two 
National Banks, and inquire who are the men 
who receive the business accommodations from 
them, and it will be found the rule that it is the 
merchants and the dealers in agricultural pro- 
ducts. From any ordinary country town take 
out twenty merchants and business men, and 
then take an equal number of farmers of equal 
responsibility, and as a rule it will be found that 
the farmers, however much at certain seasons 
of the year they need bank accommodations, 
rarely receive them; while the business men, 
so called, asa rule depend upon the banks for 
a large percentage of their working capital. 
However sorely the planter, farmer, or feeder 
may need bank accommodations to prepare his 
crops for market, the banks usually give the 
preference in their discount favors to the men 
whoge business it is to buy and sell.” 

If this is true of far off lowa how much more 
is it true of this State, where local banks are 
few, and favors from city banks are not to be 
had without city endorser. The truth is farmers 
and planters here are under the control of their 
commission merchants, and cannot easily ship 
elsewhere, even to better markets, 
increasing their enmity. 

A wisely founded bank, whose loans should 
be made to farmers alone, and whose discounts 
should be timed to suit their business, would be 
a boon of incalculable advantage. 

A plain farmer made the Grange Agency a 
success, They have managed banks successfully 
elsewhere, and there is enough talent among 
those of Maryland to make one here a success. 
With the elevator to receive and hold corn, the 
planter can ship at his leisure and wait for the 
coming of those months in which experience has 
demonstrated that his products are highest, using 
his elevator receipts to meet his current expenses. 

The sooner the producer learns to depend on 
himself and those like him in every transaction 
of his business, fertilizers, shipping and selling 
his grain, the sooner he will become and the 
quicker will he feel himself a freeman, with 
“none to make him afraid.” In the accomplish- 
ment of this end be will find the Agency, the 
Elevator and the Bank of very essential aid. 
‘These three institutions will materially assist 
him out of “old ruts,” and give him newer and 
more advanced ideas of this bustling world, of 
which he forms no insignificant a part now, but 
of which he will then become the motive one. 
Farmers are too apt to forget that it really con- 
sists of two distinct classes, the leader and the 
led. On their own active, persistent exertions 
depends the solution of the question to which 
class they will continue to belong, the last 
where they now belong, or the first to which 
they may attain. Let us advance. A. 

Russum, Md., March 9th. 


This is right, 
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Home Department. 


The Homes of Our Working Men. 


Country homes of every ciass are of more con- 
sequence to the dwellers therein than those of 
the cities, inasmuch as in the latter there are 
many resources for recreation and pleasure, both 
for men and women, which compensate for 
whatever may be deficient in these homes. It is 
true that we have the incomparable delights of 
woods and green fields always inviting to the 
weary during a part of the year, and none are 
wholy destitute of other sources for enjoyment 
outside of their homes, but as compared with 
residents of the cities the opportunities are few, 
rendering us therefore more dependent upon 
what our own fireside affords. Of course this is 
largely overcome by facilities for going freely 
about among friends and neighbors. If there is 
abundant leisure, together with unlimited means, 
the country resident has socially greatly the ad- 
vantage over the citizens of the same class, and 
in the reverse ratio the working people of the 
cities have the advantage over the country 
laborer; their working hours bringing them in 
contact with other men, and their leisure hours 
may so easily be passed among those entirely suit- 
ed to their taste, all of which manifestly makes 
them to some extent independent of home for 
enjoyment. While this condition of things is of 


| questionable advantage in some respects, yet if 


wisely used it gives more thorough rest for mind 
and body, and often brings to bear influences 
which stimulate them to excel in their vocations. 
The absence of opportunity for. deriving such 
benefits as may be had from association renders 
any advancement on the part of the farm laborer 
very slow, if not impossible, and this is doubtless 
one reason why good reliable help is so hard to 
find in the country. Few men who have brains 
enough to be of real use to us have sufficient 
attachment to the country to remain there under 
these disadvantages, and there is little else to 
keep them among us. Yet the farmer can no 
more carry out his purposes without efficient 
help from that class than the manufacturer can. 
The first step the manufacturer takes toward 


‘shaping his work is to provide proper homes for 


his working people, and the wisest of them also 
provide for their recreation and pleasures—why 
are the farmers less careful for their interest in 
this respect ? 

The complaint in regard to the difficulty of 
procuring good reliable help in the country is 
almost universal, and will, I fear, continue to be 
our greatest grievance, unless we offer some bet- 
ter inducements to the right kind of people to 
take up their abode among us. It gives a feel- 
ing of insecurity to have to depend upon strangers, 
of whose character and capabilities we know 
nothing at all until tested. How much better it 
would be, therefore, if by forethought and care we 
could secure a resident population of that class 
upon whom we could rely, and who in all proba- 
bility would be rearing their families for the 
future good of the community. This can only 
be accompiished, I think, by providing homes 
for them that will satisfy the better part of their 
nature, and such as will to some extent tie them 
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to their surroundings. It dves not follow that 
every one must have a house for his help on his 
own place, this would be impracticable on many 
of our small farms without so restricting the 
privileges of the occupants as to defeat our pur- 
pose, but when the farm is large enough to ad- 
mit of a suitable house being well located, and 
sufliciently remote from the principal residence 
that it may have its individual rights without 
danger of conflict, it is undoubtedly a public 
benefaction to secure thus the establishment of a 
laborer in the country of one’s own selection ; 
and a just provision for the wants of such a 
family will help toward creating a correct under- 
standing in the community of the requirements 
of the laboring class. It was remarked to me 
recently that “ Marylanders were slow to provide 
convenient or tasteful dwellings of this class as 
compared with other parts of the country.” This, 
as far as my observation enables me to judge, is 
not the case—it is rather a neighborhood matter. 
{ have seen in Maryland such indications of 
comfort and thrift in the homes of the laboring 
class as are only occasionally found north or 
west of this, and I have also seen the lack of it 
in districts in those portions of the country such 
as are found in few localities in Maryland. It is 
rather a matter of local good or bad husbandry. 
Wherever good farming prevails, there is evi- 
dence of care for the laborer; whereas, ill kept 
farms are signalized by comfortless looking road- 
side hovels, with no evidence of home life except 
a few ragged, dirty urchins whose only play- 
ground is the public road; and their mother, 
arms akimbo, gaping at the passers by, with no 
sign of water to keep her house or children clean, 
and no spot from which to coax an additional 
comfort for her daily provision. Possibly the 
working head of this house may be paid by his 
employer such wages as are supposed to counter- 
balance the lack of a proper home, but pray 
what chance has a wife to use the income to ad- 
vantage under such conditions, and what is there 
in or about such a home to rest a man after a 
hard day’s work, or to lead him to prefer it to 
the store, or tavern, for passing his evenings? If 
there is anything human left in children who 
have grown up amid such scenes, they of course 
seek other fields of labor, and so it comes about 
that the community must rely upon stragglers to 
meet the demands for laborers, or upon a resident 
force too entirely wanting in self respect to be 
of much account. 

Those of us who are moved to consider the 
welfare of our working men, either in our own 
interest or theirs, to the extent of building homes 
for them, should first select some healthy locality 
as free from suspicion of malaria as if they were 
themselves to occupy it, These people cannot 
afford to be sick, nor can we spare their service 
for such indulgence; if possible give them the 
benefit of one or more shade trees near the 
dwelling already grown, and if the Good Father 
has not provided the “ poor man’s fountain,” an 
unfailing spring, have a well dug near the door for 
their use. Think of the drudgery this will save 
to all the future occupants of this house, especi- 
ally to the men who go home tired from their 
day’s work, and who in all probability will have 
to carry a supply for a wife already broken down 





by such over exertion as bringing water from a 
distance imposes. 

Appropriate a piece of ground to their use for 
a garden—where the women and children may 
have a chance to eke out the daily provision— 
plant therein sufficient of the standard fruits fer 
the family use, and share such permanent roots cf 
vegetables, &c., as your own garden contain.. 
The help it will be to those who from time to 
time dwell there will come to be considered of im- 
portance among the better class of working men. 

Such things cost little or nothing, except the 
time and thought of the party whose interest is 
promoted by it, and even they have to make 
but one instalment, for most of these things take 
care of themselves if only given a fair start, while 
every year adds to their value. Have a care that 
the boundaries of such a home are well defined; 
the recognition of “mine and thine” is a whole- 
some discipline for all parties, and the enclosure 
gives a sense of proprietorship and home feeling. 
Make the house as pretty as you may feel dis- 
posed, both for their pleasure and your own 
credit, but do not sacrifice pantries to fancy 
porches, nor clothes closets to ornamental gables. 
Be as libral as you can With space, and allow for 
enough division of it to admit of a decent accom- 
modation for the different sexes. Working peo- 
ple want elbow room and breathing space; and 
when the entire family must gather in one liy- 
ing room, it should be large enough for the older 
persons to move about without stumbling over 
the little ones. A shady grass plot near the 
house is for this reason a special privilege to 
the tired working man when he can throw him- 
self down to rest, with the children around, yet 
not necessarily disturbing him, and out of reach 
perchance of his busy wife’s scolding tongue—for 
alas, a busy hard working woman is very apt to 
be a scold. 

With rural surroundings any home looks 
pretty that has an air of comfort about it, and 
seems well cared for; it is therefore not necessary 
to waste money on fancy trimmings and angles; 
we can depend on the shade of trees and trailing 
of vines with lattice screens for embellishment. 

All expenditure should have for its first object 
the comfort and general well being of those we 
hope to enlist in our interests. Give them as 
many of the conveniences we value so highly 
ourselves as possible; it gives the women of the 
family a better chance to help themselves, and to 
take care of what the husband provides for them. 
The wearing apparel will last longer if kept in 
closets than if hung on nails in the light and 
dust ; provisions cannot be kept without pantry 
or cellar to keep them in, and the absence of 
these compels great waste, as well as a system of 
living from hand to mouth—so ruinous to poor 
people. Nor can they be expected to be cleanly 
without water at hand. All of which will enter 
into the calculations of a man who has the wel- 
fare of his household at heart, and will be apt to 
secure to our service the class of men who are 
admitted to be our best reliance for help—men 
with family ties. CERES. 





CorrectTion.—In the article by “Ceres” in the 
May Farmer, on page 187, in the last five lines, 
“cheap features” should read “chief features.” 
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Floors, Carpets and Rugs. 


In the last number of the Farmer we spoke of 
simple arrangements for walls and furniture in 
our country homes ; but a very important point— 
the floor—was not alluded to, because considered 
a question deserving a little corner to itself. In- 
deed a very long article could be written on the 
subject; but we will confine ourselves-to a few 

yoints of interest to almost every housekeeper. 
In the first place we will speak of the floors 
themselves. In many of our old country houses 
the boards are so uneven and patched that it is 
not possible to leave them uncovered. Then 
for covering them use India or Japan mattings ; 
they are so cheap now that almost any one can 
afford them for the parlor at least; but let it be 
well understood that the bare floor is prettier, 
cheaper, and last, but not least, more fashionable. 
In a room that is not very much used, the stained 
floor is perhaps more suitable for showing off 
handsome furniture, &c., but it is quite as elegant 
and far more satisfactory, from the fact that they 
do not “track” so plainly, to leave the boards 
the natural color and apply two or three coats 
of shellac varnish made very thin with alchohol. 
It dries almost immediately, does not scratch 
easily and brings out the graining of the wood 
beautifully. 

Now we will go to the carpets; we all have 
them and must put up with them until they 
are worn out, notwithstanding our convictions 
that they are not conducive to health, and cer- 


tainly not very cleanly, no matter how neatly | 


and thoroughly they have been swept during the 
winter, much dust will be found under the edges 
when they are taken up. 
stoves and weather strips there is no necessity to 
have it fit up close to the wash-board ; therefore, 


if practicable, let the carpets be converted into | 
large rugs, by taking off enoughto leave the re- | 


cesses and at least twelve to eighteen inches bare 
floor all around the room. A narrow bordering 


can be bought to go entirely around the edge. It | 
need not match, in fact is better not to match, if 


in style and color it corresponds with the carpet. 
A very few tacks are required to keep these large 
rugs in place, and they can be taken up fre- 


quently without removing heavy furniture, and | 


given a good shaking, which is worth all the 


sweeping in the world, with very little more time | 
occupied in doing it, and you will find the bug- | 


bear — house cleaning — greatly diminished, as 
certainly one-half the dirt in our houses is caused 
by the sweeping of carpets. Even better than 


these large rugs, where the facilities for heating | 


are sufficient, is the bare floor nicely polished, 


with numerous small rugs about, in the most | 
large ones | 


frequented and comfortable places; 
before the fire-place and sofa, smaller by the 
tables and easy chairs. It és rather suggestive of 
“ little islands of rugs,” but it is also very sug- 
gestive of cleanliness and elegance. With re- 
gard to the quality, one’s means and surround- 
ings can be the only guide. There are the im- 
ported Turkish rugs for those who can afford 
them—a very excellent imitation is made in 
this country, soft, durable, not very costly, and 
yet quite appropriate to almost any well fur- 
nished room. Among the novelties in home- 





made rugs those made of silk scraps are very 
pretty—nothing but silk must be used. Cut the 
pieces into strips half an inch wide, and tack all 
the ends together with strong thread, just as 
they come, one color after the other, with a very 
liberal use of black to preserve harmony. Have 
a very coarse pair of wooden knitting needles, 
and if the rug is to be round cast on three or 
four stitches and knit one way all the time; in 
an hour or two you will find your rug nearly 
done. For a fringe take the scraps just as you 
had them arranged for knitting, wrap them 
rather loosely over a long, smooth, flat stick, and 
all down one side tack the joining edges tightly 
together, then slip the stick out and sew the 
fringe on the rug. A square rug, made the 
same way except that you sort the colors and 
tack together each shade separately, then knit 
in shaded strips of one color, with plain black or 
yellow strips alternating, and join by sewing 
together with strong thread. Or the strips may 
have the effect of squares or blocks of colors and 
black alternating, care being taken that the 
colors do not hit where the strips are joined; for 
instance, if you begin one strip with the square 
of colors, the strip that comes next must begin 
with the square of black. These rugs are very 
pretty and durable, as the dust is easily shaken 
out. They should be lined with burlaps, or a 
coffee bag will do very well, if it lies flat. There 
are mnany ways of making pretty rugs out of 
scraps and even of pieces. A piece of gray flan- 
nel left from lining a cloak was used with excel- 
lent effect, by working long green flag leaves in 
Kensington stitch of shaded green worsted, with 
a few bright scarlet flowers, made of scarlet flan- 


i ’ nel and caught on with shaded scarlet worsted, 
‘or these days of coa 


then lined with scarlet flannel letting the lining 
project two inches all round and cutting the 
said two inches in deep points. H.C 


* 
* 





Laborer’s Cottage. 


VIEW OF HOUSE. 


The design here given is not intended as a 
model for the builder, but rather to convey some 
ideas in regard to proper provision for the home 
life of that class of people. In order that the 
principal room may be as free as possible from 
anything to interfere with the full enjoyment of 





it by the family, whose chief gathering place it 
is supposed to be, there is a small room provided 
in which the cooking stove may be kept nearly 
the whole year, and yet warm the large room 
sufficiently. This room is purposely made too 
small to admit of its being used for any other 
purpose, thus compelling the large room to be 
used by the family for eating and sitting room, 


instead of its being closed for occasional use and 


dignified by the name of “parlor,” a custom 
which weak-minded women and irresponsible 
young girls are too much disposed to adopt, 
abridging the privileges of the rest of the family, 
and providing also an exclusive place for the 
young people to entertain their visitors, which is 
not always right or proper. 
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PLAN OF HOUSE. 


The front door and entry leave the entrance | 


into the cooking room private, and it would be 
well to have a shed built over the latter door in 


order to keep the wood under shelter, and also | 


that the washing might be done there in summer. 
There should aiso be a well at a convenient dis- 
tance from this door, and a hogshead for rain 
water at one of the corners at this end of the 


house, as there is not sufficient roof to gather | 
’ f=) | 


water for a cistern. 

The stairs are made to lead from the sitting 
room, instead of the entry, in order that the 
children who may sleep in the rooms or garret 


above may be near the parents, who are supposed | 


to occupy the bed-room down stairs, and also 
because in so smail a house there is necessarily 


much use for the space above that require fre- | 


quent journeys for the housekeeper. 

The liberal closet under the stairs and the 
space above stairs, which admits of being divided 
into two good sized rooms, give ample accom- 


modations for a family of five or six, and yet is | 


not too large for a smaller one. 
The ceilings should not be more than 8} feet, 
and need not be more than 8 feet. 


appreciate how much this is the case, you have 
only to mount a step-ladder in a room which has 
a 10 or 12 foot ceiling, when, if there be heat 
enough for the comfort of those setting below, it 
soon becomes intolerable up there. For appear- 
ance, the height of a room should be proportion- 
ate to the other dimensions, but for economy of 
heata nd coziness it ought not to be higher than 
is necessary, yet the escape of vitiated air 
should be provided for by lowering the upper 
sash of the window. Cheap provision for such 
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It is a delu- | 
sion to suppose that a large space provided to | 
hold the over-heated and impure air above our | 
heads is in any way conducive to health, and to | 
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purposes are now in use and should always be 
adopted, especially in the kitchen and sleeping 
rooms, or when several persons are likely to sit 
in a room for any length of time. c. 





A Question for ‘‘ Ceres.” 





Dear “ CerEs:”—The many valuable contri- 
| butions from your able pen and others emboldens 
me to trespass On your patience.. The question 
I submit to you is this:—Why is it necessary 
that farmers’ wives must be more closely con- 
fined at home than the wives of men of other 
calling? Why is it they must never say a word 
about visiting or church going during the sum- 
mer months? And why, oh why is it that a 
horse can never be thought of when needed to 
gratify them in any little expedition of pleasure 
or necessity? I have noticed when the horses 
were always busy that they were never too 
busy for the master of the house to use at his 
pleasure. His business is always imperative and 
| must be attended to. How often do we of the 
| gentler sex give up with a patient weary sigh so 
| many little pleasant trips which we had been 
| anticipating for weeks, to find when the time 
came the horses were far too busy to stop. Yet 
still if we rebel we are called cross, ill-natured, 
| always fussing, inconsiderate, and I am afraid 
we all hear the same cry, “well, if you must 
have a horse take one, but remember I am losing 
my crop on your account; it is no use for me to 
try longer, I will certainly not make corn enough 
to serve me this year.” I might say much more 
on this subject, but I fear it may puzzle a wiser 
brain than even yours to answer satisfactorily 
this tiresome why ? FARMER’s WIFE. 
Virginia, May, 1381. 





Ansier.—There is no denying the fact that 
men are by nature and education disposed to be 
arbitrary, and there is nothing in which they are 
quite so free to exercise this proclivity as in the 
assumed exclusive proprietorship of their horses. 
To meet this in anything like a peaceable spirit 
| makes, of course, large demands upon the for- 
| bearance and tact which are supposed to be our 
| crowning virtues, and yet therein lies our best 
| chance for overcoming. The statement of this 

special case we are bound to believe is based upon 
| somewhat exceptional circumstances; very few 

men would thus deprive their families of all their 
privileges during the entire summer; if they did, 
why then I should think it time for the wife to 
look about for some mode of providing herself 
with a horse for her own use. When these con- 
ditions do exist there must either be great selfish- 
ness on the husband’s part, want of adaptation 
on the part of the wife, or extraordinary need 
for economy of time and horse flesh. I don’t be- 
lieve there is a ‘‘Grange” in the part of the 
country from which this touching appeal to our 
sympathies comes, or they would have acquired 
better habits. There is nothing like good hearty 
grange spirit to take the crotchets out of the hard 
| headed farmer, and to bring his wife into perfect 
| sympathy with him. CERES. 


| 
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Toilet Covers, Bed Spreads, etc. 


Jeautiful toilet covers, as well as pillow-shams 


and bed-spreads, are made of common lace mos- | 


quito net and coarse darning-cotton. The de- 
signs are the same as those used in Breton lace; 
simple geometrical patterns are prettiest, and 
almost any braiding pattern will answer for a 
guide. The cotton is run in and out through the 
meshes and returned through the same ones 
whenever it is necessary to complete the design. 
Small mats have a border round the outside and 
are finished on the edge with a button-hole scol- 
lop or narrow Spreads and shams are 
usually worked in stripes. First four threads 
are run through the meshes, then a pattern is put 
in; then four more plain threads and a different 
pattern follow, and these are alternated over the 
entire width. The distance between the threads 
and stripes are matters of taste. One row of 
meshes between the straight lines looks well, 
and for the balance an open pattern is more effec- 
tive than a very close and elaborate one. When 


1 
ice. 


finished, the net must be lined with colored silk | 


or cambric and edged with a strong lace, or a 
broad hem may be turned up and run with two 
rows of cotton and the lining caught to it. The 
same lace made into an insertion with coarse 
linen-floss, will be found a pretty and durable 
trimming for underclothing. 


- > _ - 


Work for the Month—June. 


Vigorous and unremitting warfare against 
weeds is in order now. 
sured by frequent stirring of the soil, and which 


manures the growth of the crops as well. 


The Corn Crop.—To keep the soil loose | 


and permeable to air, heat and moisture, thereby | 


making plant food more available, and keeping 
under the weeds which grow as quickly as the 


crop and exhaust as much moisture from the | 


soil, keep the cultivators agoing. 
Potatoes.—The crop if not planted should 
ro in from the 10th to the 20th of the month. 
f planted earlier the tubers will be forming just 
at the height of the customary spell of mid-sum- 
mer dry weather. The provision required for a 
good crop is good land and thorough cultivation. 
Sod land, or such as has considerable vegetable 
matter in its composition suits it best, it making 
a coolness very grateful to this tuber. Bone 
dust, ashes, super-phosphates and mixtures of 
lime, ashes and plaster are all good applications 
for the potato. So is, especially, Peruvian guano, 
Rough, fermenting manure ought not to be used, 
it inviting disease. Cut the seed a day or two 
before planting, and allow to dry in a cool place, 
dusting the cut places with plaster. 
Tobacco.—It ought now to be presumed that 
lanters have followed our advice up to date. 
the next business in order is to finish up plant- 
ing as fast as possible. Where plants are scarce 
we would recommend the planting of the Irish 
potato. Potatoes may be planted: up to the first 
of August. Prizing is now also in order. We 
would advise care in packing tobacco, upon that 
now chiefly depends the money value of the 
article. 


|out, sunned and dried before packing. 


Their destruction is in- | 





All tohaceo when mouldy must be shook | 


The 
peculiar aroma that belongs to tobacco in its 
highest condition cannot be brought out without 
great care. We beg leave, especially, to say a 
word of caution to our Maryland friends: Be- 
cause your tobacco is now below the point of 
certain profit, a little more carelessness and you 
had better stop planting. 

Root Crops.—There is still time to put in 
crops of these, of the value of which we cannot 
speak too highly. Sugar Beets, Carrots and 
Mangels may be sown. The work should be 
done, however, as soon as possible, and on land 
thoroughly prepared. Directions for their culti- 
vation have been heretofore given. Ruta Bagas 
are sown here from the 20th of June to the same 
date in July. They are sown preferably in drills, 
the yield being greater and the working thereby 
facilitated. The drills may be about two feet 
wide and the roots thinned out to stand, say 
twelve inches apart. Work early and often to 
keep the soil mellow and destroy the weeds. 

Hungarian and Millet.—Early this month 
these crops can go in, and on good land they are 
invaluable for forage. From three pecks to a 
bushel of seed to the acre is sufficient. 

Fodder Corn.—Sow this from now to be- 
ginning of August. What is not needed for use 
green may be cured. 

Hay Harvest.—Both clover and orchard 
grass should be cut as soon as fairly in bloom, 
say when not over one-third of the blossoms of 
the former are turned brown. Clover ought not 
to lie long in the swath, but be cocked up quickly 
and allowed to cure. Orchard grass when cut 
eariy is very nutritious and highly relished by 
all kinds of stock; but when fully ripe it is 
woody and hard to digest. 

Wheat Harvest.—Do not deley to have 
your preparations all made in advance, so that 
machines, animals, hands and supplies will be at 
hand when needed. It is false economy to delay 
in this and in not having ample labor to push 
your work promptly forward. 


—_—_—_—__—— > 


Ores Received. 


The specimens of ores received from one of our 
subscribers in Carroll Co., Md., are all quartz and 
micacious shist. One of the specimens contains 
a small speck of yellow sulphuret of copper, (cop- 
per ore). The rest of the specimens were treated 
for gold but they did not contain a trace of that 
precious metal, and no other metal or valuable 
substance is present. LEHMANN & MaGer. 


-—-ee- 


A Profitable Cow. 

An illustration of the profitableness of buying 
the best stock is shown in the experience of Mr, 
T. Alex. Seth with the Jersey cow, Arawana 
Buttercup. She was bought by him May 29th, 
1880, for $350. June 11th, 1880, he sold her calf 
for $250, and May 28th, 1881, another for $300, 
thus within a year making a profit of $200, and 
the cow clear, she having in the meantime given 
50 Ibs. of milk per day, and made since her last 
calf at the rate of 15 Ibs. 5 ozs. of butter per week. 
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Subscription Bills. 





Our thanks are due to those of our subscribers | 
who have during the month complied with our 
request for attention to the bills. enclosed in the 
May number, and their example we shall be glad | 
to have followed, as promptly as may be conve- | 
nient, by those who have so far neglected or | 


overlooked our moderate but equitable demands. | 
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plan of improvement, and that in the end the re- 
sult is generally unsatisfactory and of a patch- 
work-like character. This comes, asa rule, from 
the difficulty encountered in changing roads and 
removing, or adapting to changed views, speci- 
mens and groups of trees, which, having become 
established, maintain themselves as conspicuous 
features of the landscape. 

A notable example which forms an exception 
to the rule, and where, by the fortunate combina- 
tion of skill, judgment, and good taste, a most 
marked improvement has been so happily effected 
as to leave few blanks or raw places to show the 
alterations, is at ‘‘ Burnside,” the country seat of 
Mr. Samuel M. Shoemaker, in Green Spring Val- 
ley, in Baltimore county. Exceptionally eligibly 
situated as to prospect and surroundings, and 
especially fortunate that the ample boundaries 
of the farm give room for great variety of em- 
bellishment and a noble view, the many really 
fine trees, thickly planted, had come to be so 
cherished that it was deemed almost a sacrilege 
to thin out or destroy them. 

Mr. Oscar Riicklefsen, the gardener in charge, 
undertook the remodeling of the grounds, his 
plan offering in place of the crowded lawn on 
which were planted too many ornamental and 
fruit trees, to present a beautiful expanse of un- 
broken greensward; and instead of the con- 
tracted roadway a drive of ample sweep and 
graceful contour, the course of which from the 
highway was wholly changed. 

These changes involved the removal during 
the winter, by the frozen ball system, of some 
seventy trees, embracing not only evergreens, 
with which it is more easily accomplished, but 
also deciduous trees, notably maples and tulip 
poplars, one of the latter being of the diameter 
of at least eighteen inches and seventy feet high. 
Many groups of evergreens, obstructing pleasing 
views, were removed, and replanted to the north 
and northeast of the dwelling. These operations 
required a large force and the construction of 
machinery for the especial purpose, and have 
been crowned with entire success. The change 
in the approach made corresponding alterations 
essential in the immediate surroundings of the 
The carriage-way is now led around to 





| the side, and a broad terrace constructed in front 
| of the house, gracefully sloping down to the new 
| lawn, paved with large slabs of slate, and reached 

All who have experience with, or who have | by a flight of granite steps, beautifully propor- 
closely observed horticultural work, know that | tioned and imposing by its solidity and extent. 
altering or remodeling to produce satisfactory | This terrace has at once improved the architect- 
effects is a more difficult task than to begin a | ural effect of the building by diminishing its 
new place and carry out any well projected! apparent height; and, by giving an opportunity 


Horticultural Improvements. 
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for planting a row of shade trees to break the 


ardor of the southern sun, added to its comfort 

A hill intervening to break a charming vista 
down the valley, it was determined to reduce it 
some ten feet, and the earth being needed to fill 
a depression in the new lawn, the task was not 
so heavy as a long haul would have made it, and 
a marked improvement is effected at an almost 
trifling expense 

In all the changes made the main object kept 
in view was to give near the dwelling abundance 
of green grass—no glaring reflection from a road- 
way directly in its front—nothing but soft green 
color and the waving branches of symmetrical 
shade trees. Even the flower beds are banished 
to the vicinity of the glass houses. These, also 
lately largely extended, now afford accommoda- 
tion for almost every species of desirable plants, 
and bear testimony to the skill of Mr. Riicklef- 
sen as a cultivator as his well-wrought effects 


outside do to his taste in landscape gardening. | 
Some notable orchids of rare families, such as | 


the East India Vandas, are now about in their 
glory, and are well worth inspection by those 
interested, who are cheerfully welcomed by the 
gardeners in charge. 

Mr. Shoemaker is contemplating further im- 
provements, including a new model stable for 
his choice herd of Jersey cattle, all of which 
when finished will make “Burnside” one of the 
most complete, as it is by nature one of the most 
beautiful places in this vicinity. 





Death of an Old Subscriber. 


We have but lately learned of the death last 
winter of Robert Chisolm, Esq., late of Charles- 
ton, and formerly of Beaufort District, South 
Carolina, who was one of the earliest subscribers 
to the American Farmer, he beginning with its 
first volume in 1819, and retaining a friendly in- 
terest in it and contributing to its pages up 
almost to the day of his death. Mr. Chisolm was 
conspicuous for his zeal for and knowledge of 
horticulture, in every branch of which he seemed 
to have wide experience. His orchards and 
plantations were extensive, and very profitable by 
the example they approved themselves to other 
cultivators. The trees in his first orchard of 
pears were all many years ago selected by him in 
person in France, whence also he had many 
other varieties of fruit and ornamental trees. 
He was fond of experimenting and testing new 


plants, and his successes with them have been | 


from time to time given to the public through 
the pages of the Farmer. 


Acknowledgments. 


Gen. L. Grppines, of Anne Arundel, has 
kindly forwarded to us a case of Ives and Clinton 
Wines from his severn Vineyard, showing, as 
we think, a decided advance in quality over any 
we have yet tested from that generous source. 
The demand for American wines is largely on 
the increase, and we hope and expect to see those 
grown on our Maryland soils take bigh place 
among them. 

To Mr. Joun Sav, of Washington, D. C., we 
are indebted for a box of handsome plants, in- 
cluding many new sorts, which will help materi- 
ally in making our garden gay through the sum- 
mer, and for which he has our appreciative 
thanks. 

Mr. R. S. Cote, Harmans, A. A. Co., Md., 
sends us a basket of Miner's Great Prolific Straw- 
berries, very handsome, large, and fine flavored. 
This variety he has selected out of some sixty 
sorts for its great productiveness, uniformly 
large size and adaptation to all soils. 


— —_—~e e 2 —____— 


U. 8. Commissioner of Agriculture. 


In the place of General Le Duc, the President 
nominated and the Senate promptly confirmed 
Dr. George B. Loring, of Massachusetts, as Com- 

| missioner of Agriculture. Dr. Loring has long 

been conspicuously identified with the agricul- 
tural interests of his State and New England; 
he is a man of liberal education and varied attain- 
ments; and whilst probably not possessed of 
great practical acquaintance with agriculture, he 
has ingenuity enough to know what is demanded 
of his Department and the ability to direct it 
into profitable and practical operations. 





Extensive Sale of Hereford Cattle. 

Dr. W. H. DeCourcy, of Queen Anne’s, Md. 
has recently sold to Mr. Frank Price, of Chicago, 
to go to Nebraska, thirty-two head of Herefords, 
some thoroughbreds and some grades, bred by 
himself or by Mr. VanDyke and other gentlemen 
to whom he had sold Hereford bulls. 

Gen. Hardcastle and Col. Ed. Lloyd, of Talbot, 
have sold to the same party other lots, for the 
same destination, where the males will be used 
in the herds to increase the size of the native cat- 
tle. The animals were all inspected previous to 
shipment by Dr. Cressy, Professor of Veterinary 
Science in the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
_ lege, and found free from any suspicion even of 
| Pleuro-pneumonia. 
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Maryland Horticultural Society. 


The May Show on the 4th was one of the most 
meagre, both as to exhibits and visitors, of any 
the Society has ever held in that month. 
Whether this was due to the date chosen being 
unpropitious or merely to accident is not known. 

The following awards were made: Best six 
Dracenas, $2, Robert J. Halliday; best six 
Fuchsias, $2, best twelve Verbenas, $1, Robert 
Patterson; best three Petunias, $1, best twelve 
Zonale Geraniums, $2, best six double Gerani- 
ums, $2, Richard Cromwell; best six Pelargo- 
niums, $2, best twelve greenhouse or stove 
plants, $5, best six ornamental foliage plants, 
$3, R. W. L. Rasin; best collection blooms of 
hardy flowering shrubs, $2, W. D. Brackenridge; 
best basket of cut flowers, $3, John Cook; best 
hand boquet, $2, Miss Allison Patterson. To 
Charles Hamilton for Amaryllis, special prize, 
$2. Amateur.—Best collection Pansies, $1, Liz- 
zie Patterson; best three Zonale, $1, best three 
double Geraniums, $1, best hanging basket, $1, 
Willie Christie. 

At the meeting of the Society, Mr. Wm. T. 
Sedgwick, of the Johns Hopkins University, de- 
livered an able address on the Life History of 
pe and a vote of thanks was given him there- 
or. 





Harvesting Machines. 


We renew our recommendation that no time 
be lost in getting such machines as have been 
decided upon for cutting and saving the crops, 
and in this connection we refer to the advertise- 
ments of the Buckeye Machines, the old favorite 
styles and the new Self-Binder, advertised by C. 
Aultman & Co.; W. A. Wood’s Machines, by T. 
Norris & Son; the Kirby and Wheeler and 
Osborne Machines, by Joshua Thomas, and the 
McCormick Harvesters, by Griffith & Turner, all 
of which stand high for effective work. 


—_— -e- 


VEGETABLE PLANTs.—Persons in need of 
these are referred to the advertisement of Mr. R. 
Vincent, Jr., who makes a specialty of their pro- 
duction, and the magnitude of whose operations 
in this line may be calculated from the fact that 
he sowed this season about sixty pounds of cab- 
bage seed. 


— oe @ oO 


WE TAKE pleasure in calling attention to the 
advertisement of Mr. O. F. Bresee’s sale of pure 
bred Short-Horn Cattle, to take place June 8th. 
Mr. Bresee’s reputation as a breeder of fine cattle 
is so well known that we are sure all in want of 
Short-Horns will be well paid by attending the 
sale. 





Baltimore Co. Farmers’ Convention. 

This meeting was held on May 19, but a heavy 
rain that day and the one previous reduced the 
attendance, which had promised to be very large. 
The following gentlemen were the officers of the 
meeting: President, C. Lyon Rogers; Vice-Pres- 
idents, Samuel M. Price, Thomas Craddock, Jno. 
A. Conkling, Granville Matthews, Rev. Jacob 
Shamberger, C. Howard Shipley, Gotleib Stengel; 
Secretaries, Wm. Fell Johnston, Wm. B. Sands. 

Addresses were deliverd by Dr. M. G. Ellzey, 
late Professor of Practical and Scientific Agri- 
culture at the Virginia Agricultural College, and 
by Dr. R. P. Lord; V.S. A paper on Ensilage, 
by Charles K. Harrison, Esq., who was unable to 
be present, was read by the Secretary. The 
thanks of the meeting were tendered the authors 
of these addresses, all three of which are given 
in full elsewhere in this number of the Farmer. 

The questions set for consideration were not 
discussed. 

Messrs. Griffith & Turner had a large and in- 
teresting display of farm machines and imple- 
ments, and were the only exhibitors on the 
ground, the heavy rains having deterred all others. 


The No-Water Theory. (?) 
Desiring to throw more light on the no-water 
for chicks theory, (?) in order to satisfy Mr. 
Hooper, and any other unbelievers, and under- 
standing that Mr. A. C. Hawkins, of Lancaster, 
Massachusetts, who is the most successful poul- 
try breeder in the United States, was or had been 
trying the process, I addressed a note to him, 
requesting him to be kind enough to inform me 
if he had tried the process and what his success 
was. The following was his reply : 
LANCASTER, Mass., May 29, 1881. 
Dear Srr:—Have raised this season about 
7,000 Plymouth Rock chicks—aZ without drink 
till 4 weeks old. Never had better success. 
Truly, A. C. HAWKINS. 


Dr. Cairnes says :—In 1880 my early chicks all 
died. I was at a loss for a cause. Daring the 
later spring and summer of same year I noticed 
the “ no-water process” spoken of, and made up 
my mind to try it the next season this year, 
(1881.) I gave no water until chicks were four 
or five weeks old. Have lost none from loose 
bowels, my chicks are all thrifty and grow like 
weeds, which I attribute to withholding water, 
as the other managemcnt was just the same. 


Woodberry, Md., June1,’81. G. H. Carrnes. 


Thus it will be seen Mr. H.— though like 
Mr. Hooper, a Plymouth Rock specialist—did 
succeed to his satisfaction. I hardly think this 
result can be consistently classed an “ uncer- 
tain experiment”’—but deem it a “proved fact,” 
and still claim if fed properly mired food, chicks 
thrive and are better without water for the first 
four weeks. I hope another season breeders will 
try it. Did space permit, I could advance a 
lengthy argument in favor of the system, which 
is based entirely upon personal experience, which 
converted me to the theory, for I was loth to be- 
lieve in it at first, but after reflection I saw suffi- 
cient reasons to induce me to try it. G. 0. B. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Co-operation. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


An article signed ‘‘A”’ in your last issue strikes 
the key-note of the situation, and I thank the 
writer for it, and if this should meet his eye I 
would like to have his name and a letter from 
him on the situation. 
long troubled my brain, and it is one which de- 
mands the most profound interest, study and ac- 
tion of our people, and it is a subject pertinent 
to the best interest of your journal, for you are 
one of the champions and defenders of nature’s 
noblemen—the tillers of the soil—from whom 
spring all the revenues of trade. 

I suggest the formation of a society, to be 
called “The National Labor Band of Brothers,” 
ignoring all party or sectional lines; the mem- 
bership to consist only of those who are pro- 
ducers, and, if capitalists, only such as are using 
their means for the general welfare, and not for 
the advancement of great personal and selfish 
interests. No member being allowed to buy in 
large quantities any article for speculation, 
creating thereby a disturbance of values, but to 
let supply and demand only be the true standard 
of values. The accumulation and combination 
of capital has made such gigantic strides in the 
last five years that I venture to affirm that fifty 
men can be named in the United States who can 
on combination control the price of every article 
of prime necessity, buy up the controlling power 
of every State Legislature, and even Congress, 
and so disturb the normal condition of trade as 
to hold in absolute financial bondage nine-tenths 
of the people. 
flective thousands move on with the diurnal 
revolution of the earth, looking no further than 
the labor and necessities of the coming morrow. 
We make no war upon capital per se, but only 
upon its abuse in speculation and the burdens it 
imposes upon the hard earned money of the pro- 
ducing classes, and the upsetting by combination 
the chief avenues of trade. Let the work com- 
mence at once in districts, counties and states, 
with a head bureau at some great national cen- 


tre, Indianapolis being a good and ready and ac- | 


cessible point. JoHN W. THORNE. 
Halifax Co., N. C., May 14, 1881. 


[The grange offers an association already at 


hand, so far as the farmers are concerned, or- | 


ganized for the end our correspondent suggests, 
and so long as they fail to avail of its far-reach- 
ing opportunities for co-operation it is vain to 
talk of new societies.— ds. ] 


> 





Riising Beef in Maryland. 


Editors American Farmer : 


This subject should claim the attention of the | 


farmers of Maryland to a much greater extent 
than it does at this time. In years gone by, it 


may have been wise economy to depend upon | 


the West and Southwest for our stock cattle 
and beef, and it may have been well directed 
judgment on the part of our forefathers to let 


This very question has | 


And yet the unthinking, unre- | 


the West furnish the grain, beef, and pork for the 
world, while we in Maryland were supplying 
our local markets with hay, fruit, potatoes, the 
smaller vegetables, &c. This arrangement I 
think should remain in full force, with the excep- 
tion of our accounts being credited with more 
beef and less hay. In these days of through 
| railroads to all Eastern cities, which bring the 
immense granaries of the rich lands of the West 
into competition with our weaker lands, which 
have to be continually fed with fertilizers, and 

with the improved beater and hydraulic press 
hay can be freighted one to two thousand miles 
| as cheaply as we can wagon it twenty to twenty- 
| five miles, I think a large portion of our farmers 
| who are not in the dairy business, would improve 

their condition by substituting home raised beef, 
| for at least a portion of the hay crop. Beef is a 
| recognized necessity as food for the multitude, 
both for home consumption, ard for export; the 
demand is increasing yearly, and the price has 
kept up through the times of depressed values 
better than any other farm production. 

While England continues to grow in popula- 
| tion and her farming lands to grow less ; now that 
she has become educated to a point beyond pre- 
judice, and is able to see that this country can sup- 
ply her markets in unlimited quantity, with the 
| best of beef at a price less than she can produce it 
at home, this fact alone, will create an increased 
| demand, and keep the price up. Beef could not 
| be reared as cheaply here, as on the rich grass 

lands of south-west Virginia, or as that which 

| comes from the broad prairies of the West, but 
the advantage of near-by markets would over- 
come this to a great extent. 

The importance of using a thoroughbred short- 
horn bull should not be overlooked, as grade 
steers or spayed heifers of this breed could be 

| made to weigh 1000 to 1200 lbs. at two and a half 
years, when ordinary common stock would not 
weigh over 700 to 900 lbs. This is said to be the 
| most profitable age to sell at, as there is less gain 
| for the amount of food consumed in the succeed- 
ing year. Any good farm of 150 acres could 
turn off 12 cattle a year that would bring $600, 
and keep up the regular rotation of crops, and if 
no more money was taken in there certainly 
would be less labor, and much less exhaustion to 
| the farm. The age to sell at could be regulated 
| by the amount of pasture and winter feed. If sold 
| at two and a half years there would be but 24 








| cattle to winter, and half of them six months old 

| calves, with a necessary supply of cows for fam- 

| ily use. Good calves could always be procured 
| for raising, in any neighborhood by those that 

are interested to see that nothing but thorough- 
| bred bulls were used. 

If ensilage comes into general use, as I believe 
it will, the number of cattle could be greatly in- 
creased, as this would be most nutritious feed for 
growing stock and would furnish a large amount 

| of food from a small acreage. 


Montgomery Co., Md. A. M. STABLER. 





Many Lose THerr Beauty from the hgir fall- 
ing or fading. Parker's Hair Balsam supplies 
necessary nourishment, prevents falfing and 

| grayness and is an elegant dressing. ag 
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Baltimore Markets—May 31. 


Breadstuffs.—Flour. The market was quiet, but 
prices firm, We quote as follows: Howard Street Super 
$3.50 i 6.08; de do Extra $4 20 @ fa: do do Family 

5.256 @ 6 25; Western Super 3.50 @ 4 ; do Extra 4.25 @ 
5.00; do Family 5 40 @ 6 35; City Mille. Super 3.50 @ 4.00; 
do do Low and Medium Extra 450 @ 5.00; do do Rio 
brands Extra 6.62% @ 6.75; Spring Wheat Family 5.25 

6.00; Patapsco Family 7.25; do Extra 7.05; Chesapeake 

Uxtra 6.85; Orange Grove Extra 6.25; Fancy brands 6.75 
@ 7.50; Colbert’s Excelsior Graham 7.25; Fine 3.00@3.25; 
ye Flour 5.50@5.75. 


Wheat.—For the better grades of Southern there was 
a good demand, but lower grades were dull. For Western 
the market was firm and prices higher. We quote South- 
ern at 1.25 @ 1 28 for Fultz, and i.28@1.33 for long berry; 
1.264 @ 1.26% for spot and June; 1.244 @l. 24% for July; 
$1.21 6 @1.21% for August and 1.22 @ 5.22% for Sep- 
tem ber. 


Corn.—The market was dull. We quote 58@58¥ cts. 
for spot; 56\4@5t¥ cts for June; 546 4@56X cts. for July; 
Southern white 5959 4cts ; do yellow, 5e(a)58 \¢ cts. 


@Oats.—The market for oats was dull and easier to-day. 
Quotations are as follows: Western mixed 47 cts.; do 
bright 45 cts.; do white 49 cts., and Pennsylvania 48 @ 50 
cts 


Rye.—No sales are reported, but we quote at $1.10 for 
prime, 


Cotton.—The market is quiet but steady. We quote 
as follows: Middling 10% @11; Low Middling 10% @ 
10% ; Strict Good Ordinary 9 ; Good Ordinary 9. 


Hay and Straw.—The market is dull and prices 
are easy, as follows: Choice Cecil County Timothy $21 @ 
24; fair to prime Md, and Pa. Timothy $!18@21; Western 
Hay $19@22?; Mixed do $15 @ 17; Clover do $10. Loose 
Hay ranges in price from about $16 to 25 per ton Straw— 
Wheat $12@13; Oat do 13@15; Rye do $22. 


Mill Feed.—Western Bran continues dull, selling 
to-day at $13 perton City Mills Middlings are steady 
at $20, and Brownstuffs at 318 per ton 


Provisions.—The market is quiet but steady, and 
we quote as follows: Bulk Shouiders 6X cts ; L. C. Sides, 
9% cts.: C. R. Sides, 9% cts.; Bacon Shoulders 7% cts.; 
C. R. Sides 10% cts; Hams, sugar cured 114% @ 12% cts.; 
Shoulders, sugar cured, 84g cts.; Breasts 10 cts. Lard 12@ 
12% cts. for refined. Mess Pork $17.50 forold and 8lc ¥ 
bbi. for new. Bufter.—With an increasing supply of 
prime fresh butter the market is easier and prices some 
what lower. Common grades are very dull. We quote 
as follows: III., lowa, Mich. and Wis, selections, 20 @ 
21 cts., medium, 18 @ 20 cts; Western Reserve do 18 @ 
20 cts., do 17 @ 18 cts.; Southern Ohio and Indiana do 18 
@ 20 cts., do 16 @ 17 cts.; W. Va, and other West do 19 


@ 20 cts., do 16 @ 17 cts: Near-by receipts do 12 (@ 15 | 


cts.; N. ¥. State prime to choice do 22 @ 24 cts., dol7 @ 
19 cts.; Choice Creamery do 24 @ 28 cts. Cheese —The 
market is dull and heavy, and prices are declining. We 
quote as follows: New York State choice 11 @ 11% cts; 
do good to prime 10 @ 10% cts.; Western choice 10@10% 
cts; do good to prime &@9 cts. Eggs —The market 
continues firm, with an upward tendency in prices, and 
we now quote fresh supplies at 1446 @15 cts. per dozen. 
Potatoes.—The market for old stock is dull, and prices are 
easy, as follows: 65 @ 85 cts. for Early Rose and Snow- 
flake, and 70 @ 80 cts. for Peerless. Rice.—The market is 
quiet but steady. We quote Carolina at 5 @ 5¥ cts, for 
cemmon to fair, and 5¥ @6% cts. for good to prime. 
Rangoon is held at 2% @ 3 cts. per Ib., in bond. 


Live Stock.—Bref Cattle.—The market was fairly 
active, with a decline in prices on all grades of 4(@% ct. 
The average quality of the offerings was good. We 
quote very beston sale 64% @64-5 cts.; that generally 


rated first quality, 54% @6 cts.; medium or good fair | 


uality 4% @5 cis.; ordinary thin Steers, Oxen and 
Cows 34 @4% cts.; extreme ran e pe prices 3 @6 4-5 cts.; 
most the sales were from 6% ¢. Mulch Cows.—The 
market is duil, and prices at ieee $18@35 per head. 
Hogs —There is a fair supply and moderate demand, We 

uote at 7% @ 8 cts. Sheep and Lambs.—There is a 
falling off in the numbers as well as the quality of the 
offerings this week. The home demand is not active. 
The shipping demand from the East absorbs fully hali 
the receipts, and but for it trade would be exceedingly 
dull. We quote Sheep at 34% @ 5% cts., and Lambs at 
5 @ 7X cts. gross. 
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An Op Lapy writes us; “I am 65 years old 
and was feeble and nervous all the time, when I 
bought a bottle of Parker’s Ginger Tonic. I 

| have used a little more than one bottle and feel 
as well as at 30, and am sure that hundreds need 


just such a medicine.” See advertisement. * 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Samuel C. Kent’s Sale of 
Imported Jersey and Guernsey Cattle 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY HEAD.) 





Selected by Willis P. Hazard, Esq., a member of the Guenor Commission of Pennsylvania, 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT 


HERKWESS BAZAAR, WINTH AMD SANSOM STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, 
ON WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, JUNE 15 AND 16, (881, 


COMMENCING AT 11 O’CLOCK A. M. EACH DAY. 


The JERSEYS, about 75 head, will be sold on Wednesday, I5th of June. The GUERNSEYS, about 75 
head, will be sold on Thursday, !6th of June. 


@7 Catalogues forwarded on application, and the cattle may be seen three days previous to sale. In- 
cluded will be Cows, Heifers and Bulls, being some of the best specimens from the most noted blood on 
the Island, composed largely of Herd Book, Pedigreed and Foundation Stock, one-fourth the Jerseys being 
of the latter. 

Also a number of Jerecy and Guernsey Calves of both sexes. 


(All the necessary papers ensuring their entry in the different Herd Books, together with certifi- 
cates of health will be furnished to the purchasers. 


ALFRED W. HERKNESS & CO., .ductioneers. 





FOLLOW NATURE! 


RAW GROUND LIMESTONE is one of the principal ingredients in the 
Original Soil, and is the CHEAPEST AND BEST FERTILIZER. 


AFTER SIX YEARS USE Il HAS BEEN FOUND TO BE THREE TIMES AS VALU- 
ABLE AS BURNT LIME, AND WITH 


/\ FORSTER’S COMBINED 


Sy (rusher & Pulverizer 


It does not COST HALF AS MUCH tomake. This machine takesa LUMP OF RAW LIMESTONE, 3 to 
5 INCHES SQUAKE, and CRUSHES AND PULVERIZES IT READY TO SOW OR DRILL at one motion 
without the use of BURR MILLSTONES OR ROLLERS GROUND RAW LIMESTONE, by six years 
use, has been found to be worth $4.28 per acre over phosphate; $9.70 per acre over Guano, and $5.90 over 
Salt,and only needs renewing every four years. The above machine is very simple and durable, does not 
cost much, and can be operated same asa Threshing Machine, with horse power. The same Machine by 
simply changing dies becomes the best crusher for Road Stone 


Address only Makers, TOTLTHIN & CO, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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CHATSWORTH FARM 


Reisterstown, Baltimore Co., Md. 
Western Maryland R. R. 


FOR SALE.—Registered Jersey Calves tracing to 
such bulls as Lord Rex, 1413, DeLancy, 2234, and 
Watts, 4618 The two first combining the biood of 
Albert, Splendid, McClellan.and Pansy 8. Without 


We wh commenting on the excellence of Lord | | 


who isat the head of my herd,I shall always 
pleased to show him or his get to interested breed- 
= And others. 


ANDREW BANKS. 





Lard Lolleglors! 





Ist. Buy seven bars Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap of your Grocer. 


Sd. Ask him to give you a bill 
of it. 

3d. Mail us his bill and your full 
address. 


Ath. We will mail you FREE 
seven beautiful cards, in six colors 


and gold, representing Shakspeare's 
“Seven Ages of Man.” 


[CRAGIN & C0. 


16 South 4th Street, 


Phila., Pa. 


Cotswold Sheep for Sale! 


Pedigreed Rams of all ages, among which are 3 Im- 

wrted Rams of 2) to 22 lbs fleece, and some choice 

am-Lambs; also 25 to 30 Yearling Ewes of 12 to 18 
ibs fleeces. sired by Golden Loeks and Duke of Glou- 
cester, to be bred next fall to my Imported Ram 
Royal Sherborne, with capacity for 25 Ibs. fleece and 
375 lbs. carcass. 


ED. C. LEGG, Kent Island, Md. 








[a WORKER 


The most effective, simple 

and convenient yet in- 

vented. Works 30 Ibs. 

in less Han S minutes; 

also Creameries and But- 

ter Printers. OF-Agents 

#4} Wanted. Send for Circu- 

jlar, A. H. REID, 26 S. Sixteenth St., Phila., Pa 


MR. O. F. BRESEE 


Will Sell at Public Auction, 


ont JUIN 2 Sth, 


AT HIS STOCK FARM, “ ROSE HILL,” 
ORANGE COUNTY, VA., 


SOME SEVENTY-FIVE HEAD OF 


PURE BRED sot SHORT HORUS 


“ROSE HILL” is a quarter of a mile from Rapidan 
Station, Virginia Midland Railroad. 

Colonel L P. MUIR, of Paris, Kentucky, will conduct 
the sale. 

For further information and Catalogue, address 


Oo. F. BRESEE & SONS, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Plymouth Rocks, 


Have recently added to my stock, the Hen awarded ist 
prize as pullet at Connecticut State Show 1879, and other 
Exhipition Birds. Eggs per setting $2, two settings $3. 
Birds have unlimited range. Orders booked for Birds in 
October. 


E. B- OWENS, 153 W. Pratt St. 
Baltimore, Md. 











Send for our LOW-PRICED List (mailed 
free on application) and see the number of 


ROSES 


amr RARE PLANTS "32" $1, 
Our Greenhouses (covering 3 acres in Glass) 
are the largest in America, 


Peter Henderson & Co, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York, 
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THOS, NORRIS & SON. 


Walter A. Wood’s NEW ENCLOSED GEAR MOWER, 
THE LIGHTEST, SIMPLEST AND BEST IN USE. 
Walter A. Wood’s SWEEP RAKE REAPERS, TWO 
SIZES. Walter A. Wood’s CHAIN RAKE REAPERS, 
TWOSIZES. Walter A. Wood’s TWINE BINDER AND 
HARVESTER. Walter A. Wood’s HARVESTING MA- 
CHINERY HAVE TAKEN HIGHEST PRIZES IN 
WORLD’S LARGEST FAIRS OVER ALL COMPETI- 
TORS. 

The NOVELTY HORSE RAKE, EACH TOOTH INDEPENDENT. The AULTMAN 
& TAYLOR CO’S STEAM ENGINES AND THRESHERS. The G. WESTINGHOUSE & 
CO’S STEAM ENGINES AND THRESHERS. Temple & Sons’ Porcelain Lined Cucumber 
Pumps. The “Brown” Farm Wagon and Walking Cultivator. Genuine “Iron Age” Cultivators, 
with attachments. Genuine Malta Double Shovel Plows. Plows, Castings and everything in the 
Agricultural Line, cheap for CASH. Send for Circulars. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
60 LIGHT ST.. BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHOICE PIGEONS! 





NA20HOm 





If you want good pairs of mated Fancy Pigeons send 3-cent stamp for prices. No attention paid 
to postal cards. Address G. 0. BROWN, 205 E. Monument S8t., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHITELOCK’S “VEGETATOR !” 





* : HY 
Aen Bm aye PO He, Bones Finely area & sherengly Dissolved 
AL ay WHITELSO ay ‘e nd is so rich in 


foe" A & cos Sk “4% FERTILIZING PROPERTIES 
«es VEG E T AT O R aor As to carry the wheat through the severest winter. 


While other manures may produce a good crop 
* BALTIMORE a Py of straw, there is nothing on the market 


oy 160 that will uniformly bring the same 
* * * 3 quantity of wheat per acre, 
oi f7r8 “< We te ae te He HATO Apply three-fourths only 
bad ROP PRODU o* as much as of other 
*kexee eee t* brands. 


W. WHITELOCK & CO. 


44 South Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


GEO. F. SLOAN anv BRO. 
LUMBER 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &C. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT, 


132 Light Street Wharf, Baltimore. 


J.J. TURNER & CO’S 
“Excelsior,” “Ammoniated Bone Super-Phos- 
phate,” “Pure Dissolved Bones.” 


(ESTABLISHED 1828) 


TO POBACEL PLANTERS. 























1858. 


a 


Forming the most concentrated, universal and dnrable FERTILIZER —- offered to the farmer— 
»le 


combining all the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano and the ever-durat fertilizing properties of 
Bones in fine, dry powder, prepared expressly for drilling, and can be applied in any queen) however 
small, peracre, It is the opinion of manyclose-calculating farmers, after TWENTY-THREE YEARS experi- 
ence in testing it side by side with other popular fertilizers, that an application of 100 pounds of * EXCEL- 
SIOR” is equal to 200 pounds of any other fertilizer or guano, and therefore fully 100 per cent. cheaper. 


Uniformity of Quality Guaranteed by the Manufacturers. 


4&@ Farmers can only be secure from inferior imitations by seeing that every bag is BRANDED WITH 
OUR NAME AND THE ANALYSIS IN RED LETTERS. 


J. J. TURNER & CO., 42 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J. C. DURBOROW & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


Crt Improved Iron Wind Engi 


The Best now in use. Very 
Strong, Simple and Dura- 
ble. Runs while other 
mills are standing 
still. 


The Mill being made entirely of Iron, 
renders it superior to the trappy affairs 


meade of wood, as it is not affected by the 
weather. The Buckets of our Wind Mill 
1 are so constructed as to get the full power 


of the wind without breaking its force on 
the inside edge of the bucket, as it travels 
HW it\ : at about the same rate of speed as the out- 
? eredge. This Millis fully warranted, and 
any purchaser will be given thirty days’ 
trial before settling for it. 
[4""Send for Descriptive Circular. 





A FULL LINE OF 


FARM MACHINERY 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


Springfield Pitts Thresher, Mansfield 
Engines, Superior Grain Drill, 
Thomas Horse Rake, South 
Bend Chilled Plows, &e. 

Wood and Iron Pumps, 
Wheelbarrows of all kinds. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Office & ‘Waushoune 35 Light St., Balto. 





Why “Town and Country” Paints are 
the Most Durable. 


As a pigment, White Lead has commanded the principal place, because of its 
intrinsic merits. Next in order is Zinc White. The latter, however, when used 
alone, is not desirable, on account of a tendency to scale; but it will dry harder 
and firmer, and retain the oil more effectually than White Lead. A great objection 
to the use of White Lead is, that unless mixed with the maximum quantity of oil 
it will dry out or “chalk” when exposed to the weather; and, on outside work 
requires renewal in about three years at the furthest. The oil, or vehicle, is really 
the life of all paint, hence the necessity of selecting it well, and where possible, 
preparing it to retain its good qualities the longest time. Oil being the life of the 
paint, it should be the object to combine as much as possible with the pigment 
used. Ifa proper proportion of unprepared or Raw Linseed Oil be added to 
White Lead, to insure stability, the mixture will be too thin, and will not adhere 
to the surface painted, but “run,” and the poorer the preparation of the lead the 
greater this fault. 

The Town and Country Ready Mixed Paints are made of Pure White Lead 
(corroded by the manufacturers, who, with one exception, are the oldest in the 
business in the United States), Oxide of Zinc and Linseed Oil, prepared so that a 
much larger quantity of the latter may be used proportionately with the dry pig- 
ment, than of unprepared oil. This combination has the elasticity of White Lead 
paint, the hard surface of Zinc, and will dry with all the gloss of a varnish, making 
a covering that will resist the action of the elements a greater time than any 
paint known. Zhe manufacturers, in fact, have adopted this plan of presenting their 
product of White Lead as the most valuable as well as available form to the consumer 
Sor his use. 


THE ‘“‘ TOWN AND COUNTRY” READY MIXED PAINTS ARE THE ONLY MIXED 
PAINTS MADE ON A PURE CARBONATE OF LEAD BASE. 


Ground or paste lead has about 8 per cent. of oil. Regular painters will mix, 
to 100 pounds of this, 234 to 34% gallons additional, on the average, for the 
three coats. This is about 75 pounds of dry lead to 25 of oil, or 3 to 1. In 
“Town and Country” Ready Mixed Paints, to every 100 pounds dry pigment 
there are about 100 pounds of oil, or 1 to 1—probably the greatest quantity 
possible to combine. 

Painters will find the “ Town and Country” Ready Mixed Paints devoid of bad 
odor, and perfectly free in working, and therefore cannot urge the objections 
which have been very properly made against those paints which either smell of 
rosin oil or petroleum, or “pull” on the arm while using. The “Town and 
Country” Paints are guaranteed entirely free from these faults. 

If the reader should contemplate painting, he is advised to send to the nearest 
store selling paints, for a sample card of Harrisons’ “ Town and Country” Ready 
Mixed Paints, showing a variety of beautiful colors, and giving directions for 


their selection and use. 
HARRISON BROS. & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Established by John Harrison, 1793. 


HARRISON BROTHERS « CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS O 


VT’T)] VT" } \7 DNTITINHT T } , + ._w™ = 
Si RIC LL) ie rE LEAD 


UNSURPASSED for WHITENESS, FINENESS and BODY. 


Every package of Harrison Bros. & Co’s : . one exception. It was awarded the high- 


Purge Wuire Leap bears this guarantee z 
7 <I BUATE , > est . . " . J oe i 
We guarantee the contents st premium at the Centennial Exposition, 


and as the manufacturers place their name of this package to be perfectly 1876, and at many other Exhibitions. At 


only upon “Strictly Pure,’’ parties buy- PURE WHITE LEAD, the South Carolina Industrial Exhibition, 


" cn , pb Olina ae ., P ; , . , 
ing White Lead branded Harrison Ground inBlewthed Tipseed Vil, \ 1880, it was awarded a silver medal over 


. iw " 
are sure of oltaining a perfectly pure And wilEpay nd cost of all i ‘ ? 

onal oe socecaget all competitors, AND AFTER THE MOST 
article. adulteratio’ d therein. THORCUGH PRACTICAL AND CHEMICAL 


tiie ae : Y 
This brand of White Lead has been Hla - lcs Yo, EXAMINATION; and is considered by the 


manufactured continuously since 1806, and most critical painters the finest and whitest 


is the oldest in the United States, with - in the market. 


—$———————— «+e - 


“TOWN AND COUNTRY” READY MIXED 


90. 


OPENING THE CANS. 


They are the only Ready Mixed Paints manufactured on a Pure White Lead Base. 
pes Send for Price List and beautiful Sample Card, showing thirty-two tints.“ ay 


— ——-9-- -—___—_ 


SYLVAN PERMANENT GREEN. 


Mediu. Ex. Light. D. Dark. Light. 


This Green is recommended for all kinds of painting, particularly for WINDOW BLINDS, AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS, STEAM ENGINES, IRON RAILINGS, &c., COACH BODIES and all FINE WORK, and also for ordinary 
uses, as its greater covering power makes it actually ¢ heaper than inferior and lower pric ed greens 

ied 


a r ae ee om a. oe we ; ‘a | a oe 
COLORS = = eee IN - =k om Fe 
Paints of every description for Painters, Decorators, Manufacturers. 

&@@-All Colors branded “‘ Harrison” are manufactured of the choicest material. The most improved machinery and highest 
skill are used to obtain the brilliancy and fineness for which they are noted. Only the best or strictly pure goods are branded 
* Harrison.” “G8 ——--2-— 

Office and Warehouse, 117 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 
Main Office, 35th and Grays Ferry reed 
a mF IA. 
Branch Office, 105 South Front Street, PHILADELPHIA 


. Principal Factories at Grays Ferry, Philadelphia. 
2 8n-24C481 





Established by John Harrison, 1793. 


HARRISON BROTHERS & CO. 


ALSO MANUFACTURE 


Oil of Vitriol, Nitric, Muriatic, and Acetic Acids, 
Aqua Fortis, Aqua Ammonia, Nitrate of Iron, 
Muriate of Tin and Oxymuriate of Antimony, 
Crystal Alum, Pearl Alum, Bleach Alum, Aluminous Cake, 
Sugars of Lead, White and Brown, Acetate of Lime, 
Wood Alcohol. 


LITHARGE CIALLY FOR DYERS, POTTERS, GLASSMAKERS, &c. 


AND ARE CONSTANTLY iN RECEIPT OF 


The Best Brand of SALTS OF TARTAR or PURE CARBONATE OF POTASH. 





= ~—=y i —— 


= 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF 

Grays Ferry Chemical Works of Harrison Brothers & Co., Philadelphia. 

“The actual output of Oil Vitriol at Grays Ferry is now 120,000 Carboys, of 180 pounds each, per 
annum, requiring 7,200,000 pounds of Brimstone. A large portion of this is consumed in the manufacture 
of other Acids, Pearl Alum, Colors, &c. Chambers, now projected and demanded, will increase this output 
to 180,000 Carboys, requiring 30,000 pounds of Brimstone daily. This product is probably not exceeded 
by any other Factory in the United States. John Harrison, the founder of the house of Harrison Brothers 
& Co.y manufactured Oil Vitriol in 1793, and was the pioneer in that important industry in this country. 
He was the first in the United States, if not in the world, to apply Platinum to the concentration of Sul- 
phuric Acid. As Oil Vitriol is the prime agent in all chemical manufacture, he may be justly regarded as 
the father of the chemical industries of America.”’ 


4 , >»? 5 © 7 , 4 ‘ - 4 

K ERTILIZING CHEMICALS. 
Harrison Brotuers & Co. were the first to introduce to agriculturists the 

plan of mixing or compounding their own manures, thus saving the consumer 

from the frauds practiced in the sale of many of the ready made articles. 


Pamphlets are furnished gratuitously, giving formulas, prepared with great care 
and expense, for various crops. 


For Paint Samples and further information see preceding page. 
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The “TOWN and COUNTRY” READY MIXED PAINTS 


are for sale by the following we ll-known firms, to % 


whom the reader ts 


referred for their Brilliancy, Durability, and General Superiority. 


Z. T. STEPHENSON & Co., 
Port Deposit, 
Oakland, 
Frostburg, 


D. E. Orrutt, 
D. G. Percy, 
Devitpiss & ANDERS, 
New Windsor, 
Johnsville, 
Harris’ Lot, 


C. E. Saytor, 
C. C. Perry, 
STEWART & PRICE, Frederick, 
L. D. Betrs & Son, Chewsville, 
WITHEROW & ARMACOST, 
Mechanicstown, 
Baltimore, 
Hagerstown, 
Lonaconing, 


Murpny & Bro., 
M. L. Byers, 
Jos. Myers, 


James Batty & Son, 
Bicketr & GRIFFIN, 


—¥ Micuis & Co., High Point, N. 

. ALLEN, W inston, N. 
C. E CurTIS, Enfield, N 
T. R. Hoop & Co., Smithfield, N. 
Dr. J. B. Ciirron, Louisburg, N 
MiLtcer & CanNApy. Kinston, 


BaKER & Woop, Statesville, 
U. S. Mace, New Berne, ! 
W.C. Porter & Co., Greensboro, 
MELVILLE Dorsey, Henderson, N. 
W. y McLEnDEN & Co W adesboro. N. 
R. M. Jounson & Co., 
Scotland Neck, N 
J. R. Sorssy & Co., Rocky Mt. N 
Dr. J. N. Burt, Elizabeth City, N. 
A. W. RowLanp, Wilson, N. 
J. M. SHerRop & Co., Hamilton, N 
T. H. Briccs & Son, Raleigh, N. 
C. J. Austin, Tarboro, N. 
L. R: Wriston & Co., Charlotte, N 
LoNnGEE & LONGEE, Durham, N 
D. A. ATWELL, Salisbury, N 
J. D. Biccs & Co., Williamston, N 
G. A. Peck, Wilmington, N 
HInsDALE & BROADFOOT, 
Fayetteville, 
Oxford, N. 


ZZ 
aa 


Pace & SEARs, 


Md. 
Md. 
Md. 


Md. 
Md. 
Md. 
Md. 
Md. 


Md. 
Md. 
Md. 
Md. 
M. ScHAEFFER & Co.,Westminster, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
H. LEFevre & Son, Cumberland, Md. 
Monroe, N. ‘. 
J. W. Scorr & Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


C 
C 
* 
i 
N. C. 

N. C. 

W. H. Smitu & Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 
N.C 

m. © 

N.C 

‘ 

C 


anananaaanan 


| 
} 


| 
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Kinc & Hunter, Littleton, N. C. 
J. C. Gepney & Co., Shelby, N. C. 
F.M.Tuompson & Co.,Lexington, N.C. 
Hooper & WriGHT. Edenton, N. C. 
W. F. CREIGHTON, Alexandria, Va. 
PEAKE & NALLs, Alexandria, Va. 
B. F. PEAKE, Alexandria, Va. 
Pau. Hoyer, Fredericksburg, Va. 
J. B. HALts'’ Sons, Fredericksburg, Va. 
SHULER,GRAVES & Co., New Market, Va. 
FISHER & HOFFMAN, Liberty, Va. 
J. H. CLower, Woodstock, Va. 
W. A. STROTHER, Lynchburg, Va. 
Hurt, Tuomas & Co., Abingdon, Va. 
M. GEARY, Woodstock, Va. 
PURCELL, Lapp & Co., Richmond, Va. 
J. T. McCrvum, Lexington, Va. 
J. W. Siccorr & Bro.,Snickersville,Va. 
J. C. JouHNson, Warrenton, Va. 
BERKELEY & Co., Staunton, Va. 
W. H. WItson, Jr., Portsmouth, Va. 
W.H. Burkert & Co., Mt. Jackson, Va. 
WaALKE & WILLIAMS, Norfolk, Va. 
T. W. SpinD_e & Bro., 
Christiansburg, Va. 
J. E. Warp, Crockett, Va. 
J. H. Srernens & Son, Warrenton, Va. 
SHAFER & Roperts, Lynchburg, Va. 
T. H. AnrR™, Waynesboro, Va. 
J. B. GorrELt, Culpeper, Va. 
B. H. MorGan, Urbanna, Va. 
Harrison & Hart, Clarksburg, W.Va. 
T. JANNEY, Buckhooven, W. Va. 
H. BEALL & Co., Charlestown, W. Va. 
J. W. Burrus, Alderson, W. Va. 
ALLEN & ELLIs, Newburg, W. Va. 
Dr. W. D. Ewin, Keyser, W. Va. 
CampEN & Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
D. SHANAHAN, Washington, D. C. 
S. F. SHREVE, Anacostia, D. C. 
G. W. Croptey, Georgetown, D. C. 
Spencer & Brown, Greenville, Tenn. 
BuntinGc & Dickey, Bristol, Tenn. 
W. C. PEAKE & Co., 
Pin Hook Landing, Tenn. 
J. W. NELson, Murfresboro, Tenn. 
J. W. Berry, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
i. Bae GRUBBS & Co., Decatur, Ala. 


PRICE, KELLINGER & CO., 


SALES AGENTS FOR THE 
225 West Pratt Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


GENERAL 


SOUTH, 
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_ JAMES; PENTLAND, 


GREENMOUNT GARDENS 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1550) 


Opposite the Entrance to Greenmount Cemetery. BALTIMORE. 


Keeps constantly on hand a choice assortment of healthy and well-grown PLANTS, 0 -His stock of 
VERBENAS, COLEUS, and other Bedding Plants is extensive and in splendid condition. S@”RUSES, 
CAMELLIAS AND GERANIUMS in large assortment 

We have also a fine lot of MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA grown in pots, all the NEW COLEUS, 
together with a GENERAL C@LLECTIOUN OF PLANTS that may be found in a first-elass-establish- 
ment. 

Atour store, ON CHARLES STREET, Cor. Saratoga, in the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Building, a collection of Plants and Flowers may always be found. Choice Boyqtets, Funeral Designs, 
and designs for the decoration of rooms, tables, and for everything for which flowers are used, put up in 
Se most artistic style of the art, at short notiee and at charges that will compare favorably with any in 
the country. 


McCORMICK HARVESTING MACHINERY 


The unprecedented success which attended the use of the McCormick Machines during the Harvest of 
1880 enables us to offer them for the coming harvest with renewed assurance of their merit. The SELF- 
BINDERS sold in 1880 gave entire satisfaction toevery purchaser. Their great simplicity, durability and 
thorough operation in the field brought forth the highest 
commendation and praise from all. For the harvest of 
1881 we are offering the TWINE as well as WIRE BIND- 
ERS, with latest improvements. 

The McCormick Self-Raking Reapers, Drop- 
pers,and New Iron Mowers possess aiivantages which 
need only to he seen to be appreciated. 











Bullari’s Hay Tedder, Hagerstown Horse Rake, 


Foust’s Hay Loader, Fitzhugh’s Hay Unloader, Empire 
Thresher and Se tor, Rye Threshers, Steam Eagines, 
Corn Planters, Malta Shovel Plows’ and Wheel Caltiva- ‘ 
tors. &c., &e. 

THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW is warranted to do good work, scour in any soil, run lighter than 
any Plow in use. Over 50,000 of these Plows now in the hands of Farmers fully attest their merits. 

PATENT GALVANIZED STEEL BARBED FPRACING. No other fencing se cheap, Or put up 
so easily or quiekly. 

rEeaTiligeks OF STANDARD BRANDS.—Grimth « Turner's Antmal Bene Phosphate. 
a high-grade Phosphate prepared from animal bone, has given great satisfaction, and is popular wherever 
known. Alkaline Plant-Food is especially adapted to Wheat, Rye, Corn, Potatoes and Vegetables. re- 
quiring Fertilizers rich in Potash. Griffith & Turner’s Unsteamed Raw Bone. Slingluff’s and Baker’s Dis- 
solved Bone, Turner’s Excelsior and Phosphate. Holloway’s Excelsior and Phosphate, Lister’s Phosphate, 
Whitelock’s Vegetator, Peruvian and Orchilla Guano, Plaster, Acid and Chemicals for Compounding Fer- 
tilizers. Mepairing of Ail Kinds at Shortest Notice, Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


GREF Ets & TURNAA, 
Al and 43 North Paca Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Pi ANTS AND FLOWERS 


ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, Balto... Md. 


TEN for 1.00. vi; BEAUTIFUL 
Er eee aleees nla PLANTS 
Cornelia Cook, ‘white; Post Paid, for $1.00, 


Lea France, satiny pose; 
Douglas, cherry red; Safrano, butf; Gloire de Dijon, | viz: 2 Azalea Indica, 2 Camellia Japonica, 1 Daphne 


blush; Marshal Neil, yellow; General Jacquiminot, | Odort, I Cape Jasmine,1 Drdcaena,! Croton. Address 
crimson; Riza du Parc, copner rose. Robert J, Halliday, Baltimore, Md. 
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_ Jost HUA THOMAS, 


Sieall, ea and Mill Machinery 
ECLIPSE = A i ) Best, a 


Agricultural ‘4 g a ig ; Economical En- 
ENCINE epee) = cine in the 
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FIRST PREMIUM WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 


The old Standard and still ahead of all competitors. 


Kirby and Wheeler Mowers and Reapers, 
OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER, 


A full line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the wants 
and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 


_- 
——— 





Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer Drill, 
Star, Victor and Ilion Horse Rakes, 
Circular Saw Mills, 
Portable Grist Milis, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, © 

Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 

Buckeye Foree Pump, 

The Watt and Ball Plows, &., &. 


Prices and Descriptive Circulars on application, and correspondence solicited from ali wanting any- 
thing in my line. ¢ 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE; 


Wo. 68 LIGHT STREET. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








For $12.00 a Farmer can buy a formula (5201b) of POWELL’S 
PREPARED CHEMICALS for WHEAT. 

This, when mixed at home, makes ONE TON of SUPERIOR 
PHOSPHATE,which is equal in plant-life and as certain of successful 
crop production as many of the high-priced Phosphates, 

No trouble to mix; no extra expense. Full directions. 

Powell’s Chemicals have been thoroughly tried, give universal satisfaction, 
and we offer leadi farmers in every state as reference. 

Send for Pam t. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

BROWN CHEMICAL CO., Baltimore, Md., Sole Proprietors. 
(Powell's ey oe Bone Fertilizer, price only $30 a ton net cash. 
MANUFACTURERS OF< Pure Bone Meal, Pure Dissolved ne, Potash, Ammonia, 
(and all high-grade Fertilizing Materials. 


FERTILIZERS 


Powell's Tip Top Bone Fertilizer. 


~~ 
* 


Only One Frice--$30.00 a Ton Cash, No-Commuission to Agents, 




















SPECIAL NOTICE. 





The “Tip Top bone fertilizer, as will.be.seen by analysis, is very rich in 
plant food. We put it on the market as being much cheaper and equally as 
good as many of the higher priced brands that are now sold. The analysis of 
this fertilizer is guaranteed, and is in the best mechanical condition for drilling. 
There is not one pound of earth or foreign matter used in making the compound. 
These facts, with the high chemical value and low price of the * Tip Top,” will 
make it fill a demand made by a great many farmers for a cheap and efficient 
Fertilizer where they have not the time or means of manipulating chemicals 


successfully. 
GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


A pamphlet giving full description of our goods and testimonials from lead- 
ing farmers as to their qualities, mailed to any address on application to 


BROWN CHEMICAL CO., 29 Hanover Street, Baltimore. 


i ar ° ~ 
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~ GEORGE! ©. STEVENS, 


‘SASHES. BENDS ¢. Dogp 






LIGHT sSsTREET 





BALTIMORE. 


KEEP IN STUCK AND FURNISHED TO ORDER: 





Window Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Brackets, Hand Railings, Balusters, Newel Fosts, Bracket 
Shelves, Barge Boards, Window Caps, Door Caps, Pews and Church Work, Biinds, Hinges, Build- 
ers’ Hardware, Wood Mautels, Window Frames, Door Frames, Paints, Oil, Putty, Glass, 
Lumber, Bricks, Lime, Sash Weights, Sash Cord, Porch Columns, Tree Boxes, 


THE BEST WORK AT LOWEST PRICES. 










D. E. MILLER. JOHN D. MYERS. 


DBD. E. MILLER & Co. 


Contrattors for Drilling and Equipping 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


re uired depth, Boring old Wells without removing walls, Drilling 
“5 ee a ells from the surface and inserting Cement or Iron Pipes, excluding all 
= fontor surface waters. Have all the Improved Steam Appliances for Drilling 
and Reaming ip bard or soft rock, from 4 to 14 inches in diameter. 


Agents fer Star Wind Enginesand Pumps, for Pumping Water by Wind. 


@ BEST OF REFERENCES GIVEN. 


Address 17 NORTH PACA STREET, BALTIMORE, Ma. 





S. Hamitton CavuGHy Noan W. Cauony. 


Noah Walker «& Co., 


CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS, 


165 and 167 W. Baltimore Street, 


Between Calvert and Light Streets, SOUTH SIDE, 
-Washington Building, Baltimore, Md. 


ORDER DEPARTMENT—Gentlemen’s Clothing and Shirts, of any material and style, made to or- 
der, with prompt and careful attention und strict reference to the established reputation of the house 
for TASTEFUL AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING, Prices Guaranteed to be lower than Merchant 
Tailoring Establishments generally. Their stock of Boys’ Clothing, from three years old up, is unsur- 
passed. Samples of material, with directiens by which any one can measure, and prices sent by mail 


when desired 

















| 


B Rosendale. 
Selenitic, (used by 0. 8,Goy.) 
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Round Top Hydraulic. 
Wm. Wirt Clarke, 


| English Portland 
German 
French 
Roman 
| Keene’s Superfine ons. Gay St., Baltimore. 


Established! A. Ee. WARNER, [i8tt. 


MANU PACTURER OF 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealerin Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c, 


All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No, 135 W, Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, 
EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, 


DENTON. CAROLINE Co., MD, 
WS SPRING OF 1881.28 


a “ 


My new “PRICE-LIST” for coming fall is ready, and will be mailed free to all oa ts giving Post- 
Office address — written, (including name of county.) My prices are “*SUBSOIL ” 80 far as adown- 
ward eee are ; while r am happy to inform my former customers and all the readers of the A 
can Farmer that the growth of my stock was never better than the present season. Peach and Apple 
trees are particularly fine, while the list of valuable varieties has been greatly inc 
sortment of all kinds of Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees; an immense stock of Grape Vines, Aipar- 
agus Plants, Flowering Shrubs, 4c., &c. Correspondence solicited 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor. 
A. G. MoTrT, 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 


And Seed Warehouse, 


40 ENSOR STREET 


NEAR BELAIR MARKET, 


EGGS $2 per 13, $3 per 26. BALTIMORE, MD. 





Direct Importation 
ae see 




















Tt V \ ° HO O PER, Sole Agent for the gteat BELLE CITY FEED CUT- 
27 ry CALVERT ST Baltimore TER, * Boss oF THE Wortp,” for Fodder, Hay and 
i es : 





Straw. Cuts 4 lengths,fnom % te 2Zinches. Will cut 
a@ Send for Circulars. one ton in 36 minutes SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Land Plaster we offer contains 20 
®entemore Sulphate of Lime than the 
generally sold. (being groutiéd from 
Ha Rock). Special inducements 
: A : n ta Jarge dealers and manipulators, 

os soe : o ¥; AND DENTIST PLASTER 

always in stock. ENGLISH PATRIF¥ING BAIN? FOR DAMP and Leaky Cisterns. 

* 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, bi S. GAY ST., BALTIMORE. 
J. BM. LihRoQvuULl’sS 


ANTI-BILIOUS BITTERS 


CURES 'Ts a purely vegetable faultless | REGULATES 


Family Medicine, for all diseases 





















. Terpid Liver, and cures all Dis- 
eneta a caused by @ Deranged State of the 
Dyspenee. Or nex and Liver. It has been manofattared | €#5¢5 orisips oe 2 Lge mane 
Nervous Headache, Con. | at Larogue’s Pharmacy, Cor. Bal- | amy time “without ary bad ef- 
stipation of the, Bowels, | imore and Harrison Sts , for more on A ty aioe va beneficial: never 
Kidney and SBtadder Af. "| than fifty years. Its efficacy in all | 8°". ui. Be sure and get the gen- 
fectiona, Sour Stomach, forms of Liver diseases has been | Armity a 8 
Chills and Fevers, ” | tested and approved by thousands | "ue. *repared @ 
Femate Diseases, Who have used it successfully. T,aroque’s Pharmacy 
All Bilious A ffections, The price also is within the reach | Cor. Baltimore and Harrison Sts, 


and is an | Of all. ay 25 cts. for packages 
’ 


Excellent Stemackte. and $1 for the liquid in bottles. and having the signature of W. 


' E. Thornton on the label. 


W. BE THORNTON, - - PROPRIETOR. 
N. E. Cor. Baltimore and Harrison Sts:; BALTIMORE, MD. 


a7” Sold by Druggists and Storekeepers Everywhere. “@3 





Eclipse Wind Engine 


: 


Victorious at the Three World’s Fairs. Has taken 3 Gold, 5 
Silver and 2 Bronze Medals, and 150 First Premiums. 









The Railroads of United States tnd Canadas put in more ECLIPSE MILLS thanall 
amram pet together. We export more than all others combined. Our Mill is not sold asa 
cheap Mill, but as the best Miilin the world. For last four years I have never received a 
cent for repairs of any of my Mills that I have put up, and have replaced several other 
mills bythe ECLIPSE. Wemake 18 sizes. from’8< to 60 feet in diameter, from 2-man to 
. mse power, ahd used for pemping from aelis. springs, brooks, rivers. Also have 
POWER MILLS for grinting shelling cornu, sawing wood, cutting fodder, &c ,&c. I furnish Mills separate, 
or will contract to do whole job, inctuding tower, pumps, piping, &c., plain or ornamental,and will guarantee to 
give satisfagtion, end refer to the following parties who have them: 






J. BR. Mordecai, Charles J Baker, Lr. Wm. Stuart, German Bros., 


John, E. Phillips, L. H. Robinson, Capt. W. D. Burchinal, J.B. ———- 

John Gill, Horace Abbott, Edward Lynch, Hon. Barnes Compton, 
Hon, James A. Gary, Joba S$. Gilman, John R. Long, Wm, H. Hiss, 

D. C. Hamill, D..D. Mallory, W. 8. Wedge, Sam’! Black 

Henry W. Rogers, James W. Tyson, Wm. A. Cunningham; Hon. R. T, Merrick, 
J. W, Harvey, A. B, Morton & Son, Kev. C. W. Baldwin, Register Bros. 





Nonpareil Farmand Feed Mili 


FOR CRINDING CORN, BONES, &c. 


Address or call on 


JOHN H. BUXTON & CO, Gen’! Acts, 


19, 21 and 23 East Pratt Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


(The ECLIPSE has taken the first Prize Medal at the World’s Fair, 188), at Sydney, Austra’ia. 
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‘G. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. = rome MILLIONS OF 


Chemist and Metal t 


asia Ah wads ot STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 


CHEMISTS & ASSAYERS,, p Sharpless, Miner's Great Prolitic, Cumber- 


» @4 per M. Can furnish all the 
57 SOUTH GAY STBEET, 


new and standard varieties; also 
Baltimore, Md. _ Raspberry Plants 


—Gregg, Cuthbert, Queen of the Market, 
Analysis of con descriptions: —Manures, Soils,,Chemical | Brandywine, &c. Stock pure. Address 





—o— 


Fertiliaers of Goldy and Silver (by fire 
Teed Bianganese, tie. Gisge Coul, Lhncstone R. 8, COLE, 
Shana ay Ban Water for stea ste manufact ’ Harmans, Anné Afundel Co., Md. 
and household use. Mineral waters and various prod 





ofart. Terns 









PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 
Ginger, pty Verges mre Stillingia and} 


pmany other of the best medicines known are com-] 
pbined so skillfully in PARKER *s Gincer Tonic as¢ 


























fto make it the greatest Blood Purifier andthe 4 STHAM ENG 
>» Best Health and Strength Restorer ever used., A, B. PARQUBAR, York, Fe. 
B. It cures Dyspepsia Rhoemation, Neuralgia, } Cheapest and best for all 
Si d alld f the Stomach, J poses—simple, stro du- 
} Bowel Lungs, Live a. isete Ginery org) rable. Also Horse 
pad all nC ers and Gin Gear. 
‘ou are Sonata plaiat a. onsumption or) 
any disease, wasting ws to-day. Nomatter what mores ° Sener — 
Py Reeakerl may be, it will surely help you. 4 AND MACHINERY goner= 

t This Towic cures drunkenness,} ally. In uirles promptly — a 
bis derent from B Medicine ever made, entirely 4 a 
’ different Bitters, Ginger Preparations and 4 
other, ' ao : combines thd best curative prop-] 
perties ofall. «| Buy a soc, bottle of. your druggist. 


without our signature on outside q } 
tscox & Co., Chemists. New York.$ 


PARKER'S HAIR BALSAM Zicucai fir Dresion 















FOU TZ’S 
HORSE AND CATTLE POWDERS 


Will eure < or prevent Disease. 
No Hons will die of Coxic, Bors or Lune Fu | 
ver, if Foutz’s Powders are used in time. 
Foutz’s Powders will cure and prevent Hoe CHOLERA 
Feutz’s Powders will prevent Gapzs In Fow1s, 
Foutz's Powders willincrease the quantity of milk 
and cream twenty per cent., and make the butter firm 
and sweet. 
Foutz’s Powders will cure or prevent almost EVEBY | 
Drszasz to which Horses and Cattle are subject. j 
Foutz’s POWDERS. WILL @LYS SATISFACTION. | 
Sold every where. } 
VID BE. FOUTZ, Proprietor, ‘ 
BALTIM' 





SEPARATORS, ' cia Paris Exposition, 


WEFOR SALE 


| 
BERKSHIRES For Sale ern 
r 


TROTTING HORSES, 











At Reasonable Prices. SHORT-HORN CATTLE 
5 
cou! ore hse hei Maat | COTSWOLD SHEEP, 
B. Red Breasted and Blue Game Chickens, or eggs of BERKSHIRE PIGS, 
superior stock for sale. Stock shippedas represented. | ; 
Correspondence solicited. Of the finest individual excellence and fashio nably 


THOS. A. HAYS Churehvilie Md. * bred. EDWARD 8. EMORY, Centreville, Md. 


ney ae OR 
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Re Te 


The uodersigned, PIONBER in the maeufacture of Fertilizers in this city, and ORIGINA- 
TOR im 1858 of the Formulas and processes of manufacture of 


“Excelsior” aud Ammmoniated Phosphate, 


So well and favorably known by the Agricultural public, relying upon his experience and person- 
al reputation hitherto acquired in the uniform excellence of these Fertilizers, as manu- “= 
factured by him, continues to offer them to the Farmers and Planters of 
Maryland and Virginia, with the assurance that the high stan- 
dard quality of each will be maintained as heretofore, 




















The above are the most concentrated FERTILIZERS ever afforded to the farmers and planters— 
combining all the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano, and the ever-durable fertilizing prop- 
erties of Bones, in fine, dry powder, prepared expressly for-drilling,—it is the universal opinion of 
the farmers of Maryland and Virginia, after over twenty years experience in the use of the EX- 
CELSIOR miannfactured by me, in growing Wheat, that an application cf 100 pounds is equal in 
its effects to 200 pounds of any other Fertilizer or Guano, therefore fully 50 per cent. cheaper. 


With my present advantages and superior facilities for manufacturing, I challenge competi- 
tion with any Fertilizer sold in the United States, in Quality, Mechanical condition and Price. 


By strictly adhering to my Original Formulas, using only the most concentrated materials, 
and superintending in person their manufacture—as for the past twenty years— 


Uniform Quality is Guaranteed. 


pee” Farmers, to secure the ONLY GENUINE EXQELSIOR. and PHOSPBATE, prepared 
according to my Original Forraulas established in 1858, should see thatvevery bag is branded as 
above, with the ANALYSIS and MY NAME IN RED LETTERS, 


J. Q. A- HOLLOWAY, 


ORICINATOR AND MANUFACTURER, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
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Cyprian Queens. 
Holy Land Queens. 
* Italian Queens. 


Send for SPECIAL CIRCULAR of these valuable 
varieties of BEES before purchasing elsewhere. 

I shall devote my personal attention to rearing and 
introducing, as last season, and in every instance 
guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. 


The Perfection Honey Box. 


Parties interested In the production of nice COMB 

HONEY are respectfully referred to J. Clark Taylor, 
Lankford’s, Kent Co.; Robt. Nicholson, Esq., Haines 
ville, Kent Co.; Edmund L. Woodside, Balto.; Wm. 
P. Webb, Insurance Agent, Balto.; R Oliver, Esq, 
Balto. Allare invited to visit onr Apiary and see 
the workings. 


Cc. BH. LABRE, 
Sunnyside Apiary, 


Cor. Greenmount Ave. and John St. 
BAUTIBOCR=. MD. 


Plants, Plants, Plants. 


Tomato, Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Broccoli, Celery. 


The above and other plants in varieties in large or small 
quanities. Address; R. VINCENT, Jr., 
Chase’s P. O. Baltimore Co., Md, 














Jersey Bull Calves for Sale 


PRI CE $30 EACH, 


TWO FINE : JERSEY BULL CALVES for sale of 
this Winter and Spring's drop. 

Dams:—Valma Hoffman, 4500; Lady Ann Hamp- 
ton, 7684, Sire:—Jem, 2015. Address 


SAM’L T. EARLE, M.D., Centreville, Md. 


Huller 
Clover 
achine the 


HT te, Monitor, Jr. 
sod the Ashland Clover 
Mullers in a scientific test 
at the Toledo, 0., Fair, Sept. 
15th and 16th, 1880, in the 
presenceof 80, 000 Farmers 
and Threshermenofthe West. 
Committee's Report mailed free. %84 Victors sold last year. 
HAGERSTOWN AGRIOSLTUBAL IMPLEMENT MFG. CO. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


SHAVING SOAP. 


A LARGE CAKE HUGHES’ SUPERIOR SHAV- 
ING SOAP for 10 cents, sent to any address in the 
United States, post-paid, on receipt of thirteen cents 
in silver or stamps. Two cakes for 25 cents. 

C. C. HUGHES, Droggist and Chemist, 
8th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THIS IS 
















The Windsor Farm herd of 


JHRSHY CATTLE 


Will at all times supply a of all ages and at 
reasonable rate 
Animals of the finest breeding in “the Gountry. 
Address, T. ALEX. S ETH, 
28 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 











It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained. 


The character of LANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
has been substantiated beyond all question. 

They are the STANDARD for Quality. 

Over 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops 
under our own cultivation. 

Ask your Storekeeper for them in original 
sealed packages, or drop us a postal card for 
prices and Catalogue. 

Wholesale trade prices to dealers on application. 


Founded 1784. DAVID > LANDRETH & SONS, 2/| and 23 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 





It is a permanent improver of the soil. 


see what others have done with it. 


PREPARED AGRICULTURAL 


Prepared Expressly for Each and Every Crop. 
ONLY $15 PER TON-—16 BAGS. 


not require any more than the first to produce the same results, and no more required per 


The second and third year’s application does 





Agent for the Manufacturer, 





a a 


XL... J. WARREN. 
18 EB. Falls Avenue, BALTIMORE. 
Also Lime, Hair, Brick, Cement and Plasters, 


acre than of the other manure, but larger results as per tests. Send for testimonials and Mi 
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PERUVIAN GUANO | 











The undersigned, agent for the sale of 
PERUVIAN GUANSO, 


Imported into the United States by Messrs. W. R. Grace & Co., New York, agents for the consignees of 
the Peruvian Government, having received a supply direct from the best Guano deposits, containing 10 
per cent. Ammonia, offers it for sale, delivered from the Government Storehouses, Waters’ Wharf. 


JQ. A. HOLLOWAY, 107 McELDERRY'S WHARF, BALTIMORE, MD, 





Highest Honors and Awards 


TO THE 


Buckeye Self- -Binder 


Buckeye Mower | CANTON: 0.. 
and Reaper, : \s\ Mites jst “MONITOR” 

Sweepstakes fie) §8§=6FARM ENGINE, 
Thresher, A ee Wa net en thang 
Separator and gegeSa ae 
Cleaner. ~ neldenatiabe, 


RANDALL ELA RROWS., 
TIGER and FAVORITE SELF-DUMP and Hand Hay-Rakes, 


Manufactured by J. W. STODDARD & CO,, Dayton, Ohio. 


C. AULTMAN & CoO. 


BRANCH OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


122 SOUTH EUTAW STREET, BALTIMORE, MD, 
HUGH W. MATTHEWS. Manager. 






rability and superior finish, 
paramount to all o ther 


Ca -? city for work, stren ngth, du- 
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Landreth’s Kxtra Barly Peas, | Gourd Seed Corn, Prize Steck, 


The Kartiest Peas Grown. | Cooly Creamer. Cook’s Tree Protector. 
American Wonder Peas, Vegetable Root Cutters. 

New Varicty—Very Fine.| (ahoon’s Broad-Cast Seed Sower. 
Crystal Wax Beans, | Spain’s Patent Churns. 
Bloomsdale Karly Market Cabbage, | Davis’ Swing Churn. 

Large Size—Early Ripening. | Lilly’s Butter Worker. 

Bloomsdale Late Flat Dutch Cabbage, | Reid's Batter Worker. 

The Finest in the Werld.| Hay and Fodder Cutters. Corn Shellers. 


Rectemned Clover and Timoth Little Giant Corn and Cob Mill. 
‘@rass Seeds. | Corn Mills—Hand and Power. 


Landretii’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1881, 
in English and Cerman-—FREE. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 21 & 23 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











LUMBER. 
THOS. MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 -N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 
SP WHITE PINE AND YELLOW PINE LUMBER FOR BUILDING. 
ROUGH AND DRESSED LUMBER. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. SHINCLES, 
LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 





R. J. BAKER. ESTABLISHED 1887. R. J. HOLLINGsWorRTH. 





ne we PURE 


R. Jd. BAKER & CO. sm: 


vaicoah SODA. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


PURE GROUND BONE, CHEMICALS, ACIDS, &c. 


—- FOR=— 


Manufacturing Nuper-Phosphates. 





Ammoniated Super-Phosphate for All Crops, 
Pure Dissolved Raw Bone, 
Pure Fine Ground Raw Bone. 
Stag Super- Phosphate of Lime for Tobacco, 





FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 
Office, 36 & 38 South Charles St., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BERKSHIRE PIGS HOLSTEINS. i 


FoR 8S “ 
ALE THOROUCH-BRED ANCLER CATTLE 
On account of want of room to properly FOR SALE. 


accommodate them during the winter, I offer a 
“ ORSTEL W 
few animals of all ages at greatly reduced prices, ntatesuty . “ A. ITTEKIND. 
: pr Sulfeld, 


yf promptly applied for. Near Hamburg, Germany. 





A record of thirty premiums (the true test of 
merit) won this season, in many hotly contested 
rings, in some of which were the firs prize and 


sweepstakes winners at the Canadi Illinois i 
St. Louis shows, is sufficient ‘(without further ‘re. Peter, er Hen iets rson & Co 





mark) to prove the high quality of my stock. Cor- 

respondence solicited before purchasing elsewhere Cataiooue. of 
Represe ntations and safe delivery guaranteed. I 
have also Bronze Turkeys for sale. 


ALEX. M. FULFORD, 
BEL AIR, MD. Will be mailed free to all who 
apply by letter’. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. J2ss2s=: 


ants (Covering 3 


acres in glass), are the largest 























UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va. 


Who offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land | 
lying in one of the most desirable regions of Eastern 


1 
"  — +s sent on application. my-tf net Bag } 
sng 1 
5 All Herd-Book Animals. 
PRATT'S ASTRAL OIL ras 
W.H. PEROT, 


25 8. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE. 





SI SVENMAL / SKIL 














WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. ' 

LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, THE MILD POWER 
For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


Agents for Chas. Pratt & Co. ae . me 
New York. 136 Baltimore St. | 












| 


i 






success, Simple, sremet, Efficient, and 
Relinble, they are the only medicines 
adapted to pophilar use. 

LIST PRINCIPAL NOB. CUR PRICE. 
Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations, . 
























MPERIAL WINE VINEGAR. L 
——— 2. Worms, Worm Fever. Worm Colic, .% 
NONPAREIL CIDER VINEGAR. % Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants, 25 
4. Diarrhea of Children or Adults, - -.3 
5. 2 epntery, Griping, Bilious Colic, - .2 
Strictly pure 8 ony Many one. cost- ¢¢ sholera Fior bes. romiting, . + 3 
ing 8 cents a gallon, are sold as Cider ineses- To Bronchitis, - #» - 
guard against deception obserye that pack cages i a, Toothache. Faceache, - 3 ( 
our brands. Fresh APOLINARIS WATE 10. Sepenaea, " Bilious Stomach, Vertigo, 







FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer, | 
63 8. GAY STREET. 


Yourselves by making money whena golden | 
chance is offered, thereby always keeping 
poverty from your door, Those who peers 


take advantage of the good chances for mak- 
ing money that are offered, generally become wealthy, 
while those who do net improve such chances remain in 
poverty. We want many men, women, boys and girls to 
work for us right in their own localities. The business 
will pay more than ten times ordinary wages. We furnish 
an expensive outfit and all that you need, free. Noone 
who engages fails to make money very, rapidly You can 
devote your whole time to the work, or only your spare 
momems. Full information and all that is needed sent 
free. Address Srixson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


ny Suppressed or Painful Periods, - . 

Whites, too a ane Periods, 5 

ik (ee +e Difficult Breathing, - 3 
al a 


14. sipelas, Eruptions, .% 
15 Snosmendions, 7 eumatic Pains, 2 
46 Feverand Acne, Si, Fever, Agues, ww 
17. Piles, Blind or Bleeding, - f1] 
Jatarrh, acute of chronic; Influe nza, 3 
on Whooping Cough, violent Coughs, | .50 
seneral Debility. Phys’ LW eakness, a7) 
- Ki dney Disease, 0 
bility, § permatorrhea, 1.0 
‘ rinary Weakness, Wetting the Bed, 0 
82. Disease of the Heart, "Palpttatton, 1.00 
For sale by druggists, or sent by the Case, 
orsingle Vial, free of charge, on receipt ot 

ice. Send for Dr. Humphreys’ Boo 
50 illustrated 












BEBSEE: 
‘+4 
S25 
$5 
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ease, dec., (14 es), 
Catalogue, 

A ayes, Humphreys’ H meopathic 
M Ow 109 Fulton &t., New York. 
























AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION ! 
1881. 





TWELVE SIZES§FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 2i to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 
The rr large increase in our sales !ast year. prove that 


these machines fully sustain the awards “AS THE BEST” 
made to them at the great Centennial “hundred day 
triai,” in Philadelphia, in 1876, and their complete vic- 
tory atthe Paris Exposition in 1878. We offer for 1881, 


Machines from entireiy new patterns and greatly im- | 


proved in every respect. Examine our New Lawn Sweep- 
ers, Hand or Telcos size. 
GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 


631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue with prices. 





Arkansas.- Louisiana,- Texas, 


South Western Immigration Co. 


The purpose of this Company is to furnish reliable 
information, descriptive and statistical, relating to 
the resourees and advantages of the South West. 

The Company now has for distribution, Books, 
Pamphlets, Circulars and Maps, which will be sent 
free of charge, upon application made to: 


WM. W. LANG, PRESIDENT, 
Late Master Texas State Grange 
B. G. DUVAL, SECRETARY, Austin, Texas. 
J. N. VICTOR, Eastern Manager. 
243 Broadway, New York. 


ROCHESTER 








NURSERIES! 


ARDY Tr 
Spring PRICE LIST, with prices per dozen, 100 


strubs, Vines, Roses, &c. New 


1000, mailed free to all applicants. Send stamps for 
Descriptive FRUIT and illustrated ORNAMENTAL 
catalogues, six cents each. Low prices, prompt at- 
tention and reliable stock. Address: 

W. 8. LITTLE, RocuEsrER, New York. 


HOR SALE 
At the “Maple Grove Stock Farm,” 
SHORT-HORN CATTLE, 
COTSWOLD SHEEP 
AND BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


THOS. J. LEA, 


BRICHTON P. O., MD. 
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Maryland Volunteer ! 


1 


Dark bay horse, black points, 16 § Nands, foaled in 
1875, sired by Goldsmith’s Volunteer, dam Jennie, 
record 2.22% and trial in 2.16. This grand Stallion 
wiil stand for a limited number of mares from Mareh 
lst to September Ist, at $50 the season, or $75 with 
privilege of return free in 1882, for such mares as do 
not prove in foal. Accidents at owners risk. 

No better opportunity has ever been offered in 
Maryland to breed fine large coach borses and trot- 
ters. His sire got St. Julien, 2.11%, and four with re- 
cords under 2.20 more than any other sire living or 
dead—twenty with records of 2.30o0r better. His dam 
Jennie is the most celebrated mare ever owned in 

| Maryland except Flora Temple. 

For pedigree or other information,apply to RICH- 
ARD BRENNAN orJOHN HAGERTY at Montebello, 

| the residence of MR. JOHN W. GARRETT on tne 
| Harford road, near the first toll-gate. Address by 
| mail. No.7 SOUTH STREKT, Baltimore. 




















UMP 


Unlined,or with Copper, Porcelain,or Iron 
Linings. Each one stenciled with my name as 
manufacturer is warranted in material and con- 
struction. For sale by the best houses in the 
trade. If you do not know where to tt this 
pump, write to me as below, and I will send 
name of agent nearest you, who will supply you 
at my lowest prices. ; 


CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
308 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





CHARLES E. HAND, 


Breeder H. B. Jersey Cattle 


The splendid young Alptia Bull Mercurio, (4783,) will 
stand to serve a few registered Heiiers, after April 1st, 
prox. A few finely bred young Bulls for sale or would 
exchange for a good, steady farm Horse, 


CHARLES E. HAND, Catonsville, Balto, Co. 





DR. R. P. LORD, 


VETERINARY SURGEON, 


Member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surge- 
ons, London. Treats all diseases of Horses, Dogs 
and Cattle. Spacious Infirmary Stables and opera- 
ting Shed, corner Pemnsyivania Ave. and Hom. 
man Street Baltimore, Md. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


Are prepared, with great care, from medical plants, are coated with sugar that they may be taken by the 
smaliest childand upon the most delicate stomach ; are intended especially to act upon the Liver—thereby 
relieving all such diseases as Cost:veness, Heapacue, Paratysis, Dyspepsia, Coitps, Jaunpice and all dis- 
eases of a Billous origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of these Pills than the very fact that 
where their ingredients are known to family physicians, they are using them in their private practice. 





Woeappend the following from one of our most prominent physicians: 


Oaxtanrp, June 28, 1859. 


Dra. Giipin-—After carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Coated Pills, I feel it but justice to 


say, that the combination is certainly paseect, and comprises the on! 
ilious origin. 
only to my patients, but the entire medical profession. 


proper ones to be used in diseases of a 


remedies I ever believed were the 
I shall take pleasure in recommending them not 
Yours truly, J.M. WISTAR, M. D. 


From one of the leading retail druggists of West Virginia: 


Messrs, Cansy, Gitpin & Co.—Gents: 
Pills. 
tant wher they will supersede all others. 


We could fill several 


Weston, West Virginia, June 18, 1869. 


Please send by express, twelve dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver 
I have the most flattering accounts from all who have used them, and believe the day is not far dis- 


ry 


ours, F. M. CHALFANT. 


es with certificates, &c., from prominent men throughout the country, but 


prefer to let the Pills in the future, as they have in the past, rest entirely on their own merit—knowing 
that wherever they are known their use will pass down from generation to generation. 
GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS are sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 


keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 








My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds for 1881, rich in engravings from 
photographs of the ipa. will be sent FREE to 
all whoapply. My old customers need not write for 
it. Loffer one of the largest collections of vegetable 
seed ever sent out by any Seed House in America, 
a large portion of which was grown on my six seed 
farms. Full, directions for cultivation on each pack- 
age. All seed warranted to be both fresh and true to 
name; so far, that should it prove Otherwise, I will 
refill the order gratis. The original introducer of the 
Hubbard squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead 
Cabbages, Mexican Corn, and scores of other vege- 
tables. I invite the patronage of all who are anxious 
to have their seed directly from the grower, fresh, true 
and of the very best strain. 


NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
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THE POOLE & HUNT LEFFEL TURBINE 


WATER WHEELS, 




















MACHINE MOULDED 


Se oe 
SHATTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 





MIXERS (FOR FERTILIZERS AND CHEMICALS. 





AMERICAN 


BUTTER WRAPPER 


(Trade Mark “G,. & B.’’) 


MADE OF WAXED PAPER. 


oO 


After two years’ test, thousands are using and recom- 
mending them as 


SUPERIOR IN ALL RESPECTS TO BUTTER RAGS 


Universally admitted to be entirely satisfactory and 
very economicai to use, 

Ask your Grocer for them, and if he has not got 
them in store, we will send a package of 500 sheets, siz- 
9x12 inches, by mail pre paid to any address on receipt of 
One Dollar. Originated and manufactured only by 


CARRETT & BUCHANAN, 
NOS. 8,5 & 7 DECATUR ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
For Sate Br— 
W.A.TOTTLE&CO. LORD& PACKHAM, 


54 Hanover Street, 8@ W. Lombard St. 
BALTIMORE, MD 











PREE TO ALL. 

Oar Lilastrated Plast and Seed 

we of 80 contain- 
Prices of bea 








ing descriptions an 
earicics of Plants, 

bs, etc.,in cultivation, and + 
Colored Plate of oar NEW DOU 
BLE WHITE BOUVARDIA will 
be mailed to all applicants. —— 
Price-list of Rosas published. Good 
guaranteed first quality. Liberal 
offers to getters up of clubs, Whole 
sale and il, Address, 

NANZ & NEUCNER, Loalsville, Ey. 








most pleasant and profitable business known. 

Everything new. Capital not required. We will 

furnish you everything. $10 a day and upwards 
is easily made without staying away from home over 
night. Norisk whatever. Many new workers wanted at 
once. Many are making fortunes at the business. Ladies 
make as much as men, and young boys and girls make 
great pay. No one who is willing to work fails to make 
more money every oy than can be made in a week at any 
ordinary employment Those who engage at once will 
find a short road to fortune. Address H. 
Portland, Maine. 


Rew sent free to those who wish to engage in the 


ALLEtTT & Co., 
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PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 


FORMED BY THE 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 
Pennsylvania Railroads 


ON THE 
West, Northwest and Scuthwest, 
To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHICAGO, ST, LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 
BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria and Fredericksburg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmond, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 

BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. — 


aa B called for and checked at Hotels and 
private residences through to destination. Sleeping 
and Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets sold and information given at 
company’s office, 


N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 
AT DEPOT N. C. RAILWAY, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES ST. STATION, 
And PENNSYLVANIA AVE. STATION. 

FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 


General Manager. Gen’l Passenger Ag’t, 
Penna. & N.C. R. R. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NICHOLS. SHEPARD & CO 


Battie Creek, Michigan, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY GENUINE 






THRESHERS, 
Traction and Plain Engines 
and Horse-Powers. 

Most Gemnpiete Fhvechar Fastery } Established 

in the World. is4s 
YEARS of continuous and successful busi- 
ness, without change of name, 
management, or location, to “‘ back up" the 
ae broad warranty given on all our goods, 






Ss 
Compiete Steam Outfits of matchless qualities. 
Pinect Traction Engines and Plain Engines 
ever seen in the American market. 

m of special features and improvements 
for 1881, together with superior qualities in construc- 
tion and materials not dreamed of by other makers. 

Four sizes of Separators, from 6 to 1 orse 
ca ty, for steam or horse er. 
‘0 styles of “‘ Mounted * Horse-Powers. 
Feet of Selected Lumber 
9 , ‘¢- three to six years air-dried) 
constantly on hand, from which is built the 
comparable wood-work of our 


TRACTION ENGI 





sopetints ie cements Se ees 
; matchless = . 
Circulars sent free. ‘ape as . ws 
NICHOLS, SHEPARD & CO. 
Battie Creek. Michigame 








dollars in asingle week, 


take all the risk. 





Outfit furnished free, with full instructions for 
rofitable business that any- 


conducting the most 


(0: can engage in. The business is so easy to 
learn, and our instructions are so simple and 


plain, that any one can make great profits from the very 
start. No one can fail who is willing to work. Women 
are as successful as men. Boys and girls can earn large 
@ums. Many have made at the business over one hundred 
Nothing like it ever known be- 
fore. All who engage are surprised at the ease and 
rapidity with which t 

can engage in this business during your spare time at 
great profit. You do not have to invest capital in it. We 
Those who need ready money, should 
write to usatonce. All furnished free. Address Tavs & 
Co., Augusta, Maine, 


ey are able to make money. 


20 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ROSRRANK 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 


ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERINC SHRUBS, 
AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


—* We invite the attention of the public'to our select stock of the following: STANDARD & DWARF 
PEARS,—2, 3 and 4 years old. APPLES=standard and dwarf. CH#KRRIES—standard and dwarf. 
APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPE VINES, of the most popular kinds, to- 
gether with other smal! fruits. 
Our COLLECTIONS of ORNAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs are large, and embrace most of the 
rarest sorts. 
ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of BEDDING-OUT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for 
which we have issued a separate Catalogue. 
a7” SPECIAL.—60,000 one and two-year old OSAGE ORANGE plants for hedges. 
CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION, ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE. 


° W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 


CrFTO CORN GROW BBS. J] 
J. J. TURNER & CO’S 





SUPER 


Phosphate 


Composed of the most concentrated materials, it is 


RICHER IN AMMONIA & SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES 


Than any other fertilizer sold, ascot OUR EXCELSIOR, and is made with the same care and supervision, 
un quality guaranteed. Fine and dry, in excellent order for drilling. We have also a very 
superior quality of 


PURE DISSOLVED BONES, 


And keep constantly on hand a large supply ef high-grade PERUVIAN GUANO, 


J. J. TURNER & CO.. 42 Pratt St:, Baltimore, Md. 


ya The FEARLESS 


me.) THRESHING 





Tis | a, ~ 
: Pelee ae 


Is the only machine that received an award on both Horse-power and Thresher and leaner, at 
the Centennial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Cold Medals etven by the New York State 
Agricultural Society,on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the only Thresher selected from the 
vast number built in the United States, for illustration and description in “ Appleton'’s Cyclopedia of 
Applied Mechanics,” recently published, thus adopting it as the standard machine of this country.’ 

Catalogue sent free. Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. ¥. 














SLINGLUPE & CO’S 
CHESAPEAKE CHEMICAL WORKS. 


OFFICE, BALTIMORE WORKS, 
is7 W. Fayette Street. 8 Foot of Leadenhall St. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF 


PHOSPHATES 


We are now offering to the Trade the following WELL- 
KVOWY BRANDS OF GOODS, which we 


guarantee fully up to the Standard: 
SLINGLUEB’S 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


SLINGOLU FE’S 
Dissolved South American Bone Ash, 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLIUEFE’S 


Dissolved South Carolina Phosphate, 


Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


EE ———EEE 


To meet the demand for a high-grade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 
‘ NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE — prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly 


ammoniated. 


Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This we can 


confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a low price. 


























R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UHEMICAL FERTILIZERS 














— FOR— 


COTTON, TOBACCO, CORN, OATS, WHEAT, &c. 


Rienprpe Dassen — 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO 


SMP ERE Guano 
DISSOLVED BONE PHOSPHATE 


Anidulated South Canela and Navassa attats 


_ nen vermennenegal chvinapiensinil 














RAW AND semana BONES, ‘peeaa ‘aro 
And all Fertilizing Materials in Store and for Sale. 
MwSe SPECIAL SEMFOCRDS PREPARED ON ORDERS. 


R. W. —_ RASIN & CO. 


S. W. Cor. SOUTH and WATER STS, BALTIMORE 











